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4 cylinders, 20 H. P. 
Sliding gears 


set" $750 


For 1911 the Hupmobile will be a continuation of the 1910 car. 


Five thousand owners have proved that the 1910 Hupmobile is 
right — that we could not improve upon construction or design. 


(F. O. B. Detroit) 


Including three oil lamps, horn and 
tools. Top, speedometer, trunk 
rack, gas lamps and tank extra. 


There are two or three cars in this country which have succeeded simply because the owners 
got what they thought they bought. 


One of them is the Hupmobile, which has made good because it is good. 
The third year of the Hupmobile is here — without a hint of real rivalry in its class. ° 


Its owners are not merely pleased in a passive sort of way — they are whole-hearted and 
positive in their approval. 


Ask any of its five thousand owners how they feel about the Hupmobile. In every instance 
you will find that they have not had a single moment’s dissatisfaction or cause for regret — 
that their cars have been all they have expected them to be, and more. 


One lever and two pedals drive the Hupmobile 
The lever governs the speeds through When the left-foot pedal is — for- 


the sliding gear transmission. ward it disengages the clutch; released, 
Pull it back—as in starting—and the car the clutch slips smoothly into place 
travels on low speed. and the car is off and away. 
Push it forward; the speed changes to Pressure on the right-foot pedal applies 
high. the brake for slackening ak and 
Halfway, it releases the gears and the stopping. 
engine runs free while — 
the car stands at the 
curb. 


The Hupmobile has made good with 
men who have owned two, or 
three, or half a dozen cars; and 
with men who never before pos- 
sessed one. 

They like it because of the facility 
with which it is handled in crowd- 
ed traffic, slipping through and 


The ignition source is a Bosch high- 
tension magneto—and the engine 
starts every time on the magneto 
spark. 

The elimination of batteries does away 
with extra weight, a coil, a com- 
mutator, and a mass of wiring. 








The complication of water pump and 








around where a larger car could 
not pass; because of the time and 
energy it saves a dozen times a 
day. 

They like it because of the pleasure 
it brings to their leisure hours. 


The Hupmobile has won by render- 
ing continuous, unvarying service ; 
and because of the absence of 
parts which, in even the costliest 


fan are missing, because the cooling 
is by the natural circulation of the 
thermo-syphon system; and the fly 
wheel carries fan blades. 


The same virtues which make the 


Hupmobile the constant companion 
of hundreds of men have endeared 
it to women everywhere ;_ and add- 
ed to these other virtues is the 
extreme simplicity of its operation. 


cars, require much attention and Write for the literature, and we will 


frequent adjustment. 


For instance, it carries no batteries. 


put you in touch with the local 
Hupmobile dealer. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Dept. 1, Detroit, Michigan 


Licensed under Selden Patent 








Hupmobile Coupe—a handsome, handy 1911 car 


The price, $1250, includes magneto, electric headlights, dash and tail lamps, and interior overhead light; 


batteries and wiring; shock absorbers; single drop seat from dash; 


31.x3% inch rear tires. The up- 


holstering is the finest. Front, door and side windows of plate glass can be raised and lowered at will. 
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New York, August 6, 1910 


Copyright, 1910, by Warren & Broruers. Ad/ rights reserved 


OHIO’S REPUBLICAN .CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR 


Warren G. Harding, of Marion, former Lieutenant-Governor of his State, and at present a newspaper pioprietor at 
Marion, was nominated for Governor of Ohio last week by the Republican State Convention in session at Columbus 
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Comment 


The Effect of a Candidacy 

THE governments that are best regulated and have 
most vitality are those which. by means of their in- 
stitutions, can renew themselves. And the way to 
renew themselves is, to bring the government, back to 
its original principles. 

This was the utterance of a statesman who lived 
centuries ago. 

I want to find the best man for the office; the man 
who is most aeceptable to the rank and file of the 
Republican party and the independent voters. 

Or, as revised for publication, in view of certain 
criticism: 

If | am consulted, my position is that we must find, 
not only the best man for the office, but the man most 
desired by the great bulk of the Republican and inde- 
pendent voters. 

This was the utterance of a politician of the 
present day. 

The two modes of procedure thus indicated are 
wholly divergent. With respect to the making of 
political issues, the one upholds reversion to prin- 
ciple; the other subserves expediency. Applied to 
the selection of candidates for publimoffice, by the 
one character is considered the prime requisite; 
hy the other, availability. Tt matters not to the 
directive politician what may be the real purposes 
of a nominee, so be at he has given no offence 
to one or more of various classes, and consequent- 
lv. upon grounds of negation, can be expected to 
catch the votes of all. The sole aim is suecess at 
the polls, and all means, however disingenuous 
aud seemingly disereditable, are held to be justified 
hy the end in view. Per contra, to the mind of 
the patriotie statesman, triumph upon such terms 
seems unworthy and is eonsequently undesired. 
The ultimate effect of precedent established by 
the adoption of wrongful methods is reckoned more 
harmful than the temporary gain thus acquired, 
and no hesitation is felt in putting the burden 
of rectification of temporary error upon the better 
understanding of the future. gut, we are in- 
formed, concept such as this is idealism, and at- 
tempt to apply it in an intensely practical age 
would be futile. 

Surely, if this be a statement of fact, thoughtful 
citizens must regard the immediate future of the 
Republie with no jittle foreboding. But is the 
premise correct? Is the assertion true? Admit 
conditions whose existence cannot be denied. 
Cirant that an ignorant and selfish charlatan, by 
virtue of his attractive personality, appealing 
eloquence, and helpful environment, has. virtually 
controlled one great political party, to its infinite 
hurt, with respect to both principle and _ policy, 
for sixteen long years. Grant that another ad- 
venturous spirit, by exercise of sheer daring and 
matchless cunning, has, in the same historic in- 
terval, achieved unprecedented personal ascendancy 
in the dominant organization. Grant that a rapa- 
cious clique thwarted an honest Chief Magistrate’s 
best endeavors to lift some of the burdens of 
taxation from the shoulders of a long-suffering 
people. Grant that, in many States, notably in 
our greatest, the best intentions of high-minded 
Executives have been rendered nugatory by jealous 
party leaders, drunk with obvious power derived 
trom seeret sourees. Grant that corruption con- 
tinues to be the silent partner of polities in scores 
of municipal and local governments. Must we, 
therefore, assume that the American people have 
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definitely renounced their allegiance to ideals, have 
forfeited their self-respect, have parted with their 
common sense ¢ 

We hope not—and we have reason to think not. 
The reason is this: 

For a score of years an important Eastern State 
has been misruled by satraps of a party whose 
authority has been sustained by official patronage— 
federal and State. The people have chafed under 
such dispensation and have craved a change; but 
the sole alternative offered by the opposition, 
promising no better, was not acceptable. 

So the matter rested, with every prospect of 
yet another disheartening campaign involving a 
choice between candidates named by two trading 
“ machines,” until a certain recent day, when sud- 
denly there appeared, like a meteor in the sky, the 
announcement that a fully equipped and most 
eminent citizen would accept his party’s nomina- 
tion if it should come to him unsought and with- 
out entail. His message was simple and direct. 
He had no wish for the place; he had other work 
of the utmost importance in hand; he did not say, 
but all knew, that his election would involve great 
personal sacrifices; he would prefer immeasurably 
to remain at the head of a great university—but, 
all his life, he had preached the duty of citizen- 
slrip, all his life he had lamented the tendency to 
evade publie responsibilities, all his life he had 
urged subordination of personal inclinations to 
public service. If, then, as so it seemed, a large 
number of his fellow citizens sineerely believed 
that the occasion demanded him as his party’s 
candidate, he could not fail to heed the eall, regard- 
less of the result at the polls, without giving the 
lie in practice to all that, as an educator, he had 
preached. 

Behold the effect! Immediately the managers 
of the party in power awoke to the necessity of 
revising their caleulations. The “average” candi- 
date would not now serve. They must find a man 
of the highest standard to cope with such a one 
in opposition. Their most outspoken public jour- 
nals emphatically declared the State to be “ already 
lost” in the event of their failure or refusal to 
do so. Immediately, too, previsions were changed 
throughout the State with respect to candidates 
for the Legislature. The opposing party at last 
beheld a chance to win under inspiring leadership 
if only they should nominate their best men. To 
offset this sentiment of encouragement, the party 
in power foresaw the need of naming their best. 
The entire face of State polities was changed and 
the standard of fitness for public position was 
raised overnight by the simple declaration of a 
conscientious citizen. : 

Beyond the boundaries of the commonwealth, 
moreover, the effect has been no less marked and 
gratifying. New life has been injected into the 
decrepit and apparently decaying old party of the 
masses, demands for sane platforms and strong 
nominations have been well-nigh universal, a 
higher level is sought throughout the country, and 
a higher level ‘will surely be attained, by the one 
party in the hope of scoring at last, and by the 
other as the only possible means of holding its 
own. i 

Wooprow Witson may not be elected Governor 
of New Jersey. He may not even be nominated. 
He is not really an “available” candidate. He 
has offended Capital. He has offended Labor. He 
has rebuked Bigotry. He has condemned License. 
Practically every class, whose favor the modern 
politician quoted above would cultivate, has fallen 
under the ban of his unreserved and unwavering 
judgment. We ourselves have the honor of differ- 
ing with him to some extent respecting American 
government of the Philippines. His very nature 
forbids trimming sails to catch popular breezes, 
and no power or ambition could, in our judgment, 
divert his adhesion a_hair’s-breadth from the 
statesman’s utterance quoted above: 





The governments that are best regulated and have 
most vitality are those which, by means of their in- 
stitutions, can renew themselves. And the way to 
renew themselves is to bring the government back to 
its original principles. 

That is not Radicalism. It is not Reactionism. 
Tt is prudent Progression. Upon that broad plat- 
form, if any, we suspect, Wooprow Witrson will 
stand or fall, as the case may be, with the perfect 
serenity of one who has satisfied his conscience by 
expressing his willingness to perform a civic duty. 

That the election of a man of such undoubted 
ability, courage, and character would be stimula- 
ting and a Godsend to the entire country is, we 
helieve, beyond question. But the most important 
achievement has already been wrought. The re- 
sounding plaudits that have greeted his expression 
of willingness to become—in the old-fashioned 
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phrase—a true servant—-not a wilful master—of 
the public, proves conclusively that the American 
people have been fooled this time as long as they 
can be fooled, and await with eagerness opportuni- 
ties to show that they have not renounced. their 
allegiance to ideals, have not forfeited their self- 
respect, have not parted with their common sense. 
So much at least has been accémplished. 


Here in New York 

The right programme for New York Democrats 
may not be quite so simple, because the right man 
is not quite so easy to choose; but there are a 
number of men of the right sort, the chance to 
win is universally conceded, and, what is better 
still, good and sensible work has already been done 
in the way of making ready to profit by it. Mr. 
OsporNné&, who has taken the lead in this work, 
is naturally mentioned as one of the men whom 
it would be fit to put forward as the leader of 
the party in the campaign. Judge Gaynor’s 
extraordinary record as Mayor makes it impossible 
not to consider him. Judge Parker is talked 
about; so is Mr. Epwarp M. Surparp—both men 
entirely of the sort that ought to be considered. 
Another man with obvious points of availability 


is Judge Moraan J. O’Brirn. The encouraging - 


thing is that so far only men of this type seem 
to be considered at all. Sensible Republicans are 


meanwhile conceding candidly that they enter the- 


fight under a clear disadvantage. Strenuous ef- 
forts will be made on that side to get together, to 
find the right candidate, and to find means to 
placate an offended public opinion. Let there be 
no doubt about that. The stake is a big one, and 
the party in New York cannot have lost completely 
that sense of the main chance which has guided it 
to so many victories. The best politician in the 
country has taken hold of the situation; and Mr. 
Hearst’s propensity for injecting himself into 
all sorts of situations, usually to the damaging of 
Democratic hopes, is probably, on the other hand, 
not at all exhausted. There will be a real fight. 
But on a broad view we adhere .to the opinion 
that if the Democrats of New York do not this 
year regain lost ground for themselves and put the 
Empire State once more in the place it held se 
long in national polities it will be their own fault. 


More Cheer for Democrats 

It is much to be feared that the views of the 
Nebraska Democrats on county option have less 
interest for the rest of the country than their 
view of Mr. Bryan. With all the experimenting 
we are having with the liquor problem, all over 
the country, it does not seem transcendently im- 
portant that any particular State should be try- 
ing any particular one of them. That the 
Nebraskans simply will not have the county-option 
arrangement is nevertheless interesting; for it may 
indicate a trend of opinion in that part of the 
country to the effect that it is best to have pro- 
hibition only in those communities which want 
it, and in which, therefore, it is likely to be rea- 
sonably well enforeed—or, in other words, that the 
only desirable kind of prohibition is the kind that 
will really prohibit. 

But that Mr. Bryan fully committed himself 


* to county option, and undertook to commit his 


party.to it, and that the party repudiated both the 
policy-and Mr. Bryan’s leadership—unmistakably, 
overwhelmingly, and with quite as much emphasis 
of rejection on the man as on the policy—this was 
something that the whole country sat. up to take 
notice of. We have:no desire at: present to say 
unpleasant things about Mr. Bryan. Our impulse 
is never to hit anybody who is down, whether 
temporarily or permanently. But from the be- 
ginning of the movement to revitalize and 
regenerate the Democratic party it has been clear 
that Mr. Bryan’s influence and his ambition, 
taken with his past record and his habitual flighti- 
ness, constituted the chief obstacle. As he showed 
no disposition toward conciliation and compromise 
with Democrats of a- different way of thinking, 
but kept an autocratic, rule-or.ruin attitude, it be- 
came clear also that the only effective way to deal 
with him would be to break his power and destroy 
his prestige. This the Democrats of his own State 
have taken a long step toward accomplishing. But 
it must be conceded that they were mightily helped 
in the matter by Mr. Bryan’s own propensity for 
getting squarely on the wrong side of public issues 
and his singular gift for misreading public opinion. 
It is worth noting, too, in this connection, that 
nowadays an editorial advocating the continuance 
of Mr. Bryan’s leadership hardly ever comes to 
hand. Even the papers that have hitherto sup- 
ported him seem to have seen the handwriting on 
the wall. One opportunity is, however, left to 
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Mr. Bryan—the opportunity to sacrifice complete- 
ly an ambition which is no longer reasonable and 
to render a return in loyal and unselfish service 
to the party to which he owes so much and for 
which he has done so little. 


Affirmative vs. Negative 

So far, so good. In the matter of the choice 
of leaders the party seems, all over the country, 
to be turning toward the light. Choosing the right 
kind of leaders also means, no doubt, in the long 
run and in a general way, turning toward the 
light in the matters of policies. But on this point 
we agree with [lis Honor Mayor Gaynor, that to 
win the confidence of the country the party needs 
to put forward something in the nature of*a 
definite programme. For the country is in a 
mood to demand something positive, something 
constructive. There is a feeling everywhere that 
our industrial development, and particularly the 
extraordinary development of the principle of 
combination in practically every part of the in- 
dustrial field, has brought us face to face with 
issues that cannot be evaded; and our people are 
bringing a lot of common sense and a lot of inde- 
pendence to the consideration of the policies pro- 
posed to them. It will not do for Democrats to 


fall back on time-honored phrases which have lost. 


their significance, or indulge in platitudes, or con- 
tent themselves with mere criticism of the other 
side. The people want to know precisely what they 
themselves, if they come into power, propose to 
do about the. tariff, about the railroads, about the 
trusts, about the reform of our currency and bank- 
ing. _ Conferences about candidates and about 
organization are excellent. We are glad to see 
them. They augur well. But we should like also 
to see some conferences about programmes and 
policies, about the issues; and we should like to 
sce more Democratic leaders coming forward with 
plain statements of their views, such as the in- 
surgent Republicans have been making. Some- 
times manliness and candor are not only good in 
themselves, but good polities as well. 


Making the Automobile the Goat 

Bankers have declared war on the automobile— 
bankers of the East as well as of the West and 
South. Orders have been issued quite generally 
to loan no more money to be used in purchase of 
cars. The reason assigned is that motoring has 
become “an extravagant, wasteful craze,” which 
must be checked or the country will go to the bow- 
wows. Maybe so; but we don’t believe it. No 
doubt a- good many people buy automobiles who 
cannot safely afford to do so. A few perhaps, as 
the horrified bankers say, have mortgaged their 
homes to pay for them. Others have failed to 
take into account the cost of upkeep. Grant 
all that! They will learn, won’t they? And if 
their experience proves to be dear, they are the 
ones who will have to stand it, aren’t they? To 
argue that money-tightness is due to the great 
sums invested in cars is nonsense. The dollars 
paid go to the manufacturers, and by them are 
distributed among their workmen and disbursed for 
materials. They neither leave the country nor 
go up in smoke. They merely change hands, and 
find their way through various channels from 
one bank to another. Nor is it true that, as a 
rule, the motor is a luxury. A vast majority of 
the 200,000 machines made this year go. to farmers, 
small tradesmen, doctors, and lawyers throughout 
the country. They supplant horses because they 
are more efficient. They earn and save money 
quite as often as they induce the squandering of 
it. Probably three-fifths or more are cared for 
and operated by -their owners, who buy cheap 
gasoline instead of dear cats. Quite likely they 
have not yet attained their full value in economics. 
That takes time. But they are getting there, and 
are bound to reach the goal as certainly as the 
steam-railway car supplanted the  stage-coach. 
Best of all, better even than the commercial ad- 
vantages derived from their use, they are fetching 
comparatively isolated folks into contact with 
their fellows. The curse of the country, every- 
body allows, is the constant migration from farm 
to town. Well, what causes it? Lonesomeness. 
We are a gregarious people and don’t like to live 
alone. It is clear that whatever contributes to 
strike at the root of this baneful tendency by mak- 
ing for contentment on the farm is a good thing. 
The telephone has done wonders along this line. 
The automobile is doing more. It ought to be 
encouraged, not cut off like a sore finger. But 
can the farmers afford it? Probably not in all 
cases. Many may buy a little ahead of time to 
please the children. But the American farmer is 
not a dunee. Tle knows what he can afford as well 
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as the banker, who is the real profligate, with his 
runabout and brougham and touring-ear and two 
chauffeurs. No, sir! Reliance can be placed upon 
the common sense of the farmer, the doctor, or 
the tradesman. He may get nipped once, but not 
twice or thrice. Whaelly aside, then, from the 
gross injustice of attacking a manufacturing in- 
dustry which has grown to enormous proportions, 
it is unfair, short-sighted, and mean to make the 
automobile the goat for all of-our pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, general depression, and other ills. Let 
the bankers go West on vacation instead of to 
Europe, where they do leave wads and wads of 
good American money, and it is dollars to dough- 
nuts they will change their doleful note to a tune 
more patriotic. 


Mr. .Morawetz Discusses Wall Street 

A great many doctors, amateur and profes- 
sional, want to know what is the matter with 
Wall Street. It is a pretty sick street. There are 
no fears that it will not recover, but opinions 
differ very much about the probable duration of 
its illness and the number and severity of the fits 
that it will throw before it really begins to mend. 
Folks go down daily and: feel the patient’s pulse, 
and many others look on from afar, and diagnose 
and prognosticate. An observer of the latter 
species is Mr. Victor Morawetz, well known to 
be a thoughtful and informed man, who came 
home the other day from a long visit to Europe, 
and taiked to the Times. The trouble in Wall 
Street, he thought, is not much due to poor crops 
nor to speculation on the bear side. It is due in 
some degree to impairment of confidence in rail- 
road and industrial securities because of recent 
legislation, which will last until the courts have 
made some final decisions. Much more, however, 
it is due to enormous expenditure of capital in 
the last ten years in construction work of all kinds, 
resulting in inereased prices of labor and com- 
modities. The low price of bonds indicates 
scarcity of available free capital. Mr. Morawerz 
says we must accumulate more free capital and 
must be content to pinch a bit until we do. Fresh 
from inspecting Europe, he says that all of us 
except the very rich live on a much more expensive 
scale than the corresponding Europeans; that we 
waste far more than any Europeans do, and that 
if we used as much judgment in expenditure as 
they do, we could live as well as we do now on 
imiuch less money and save the difference. Mean- 
while, and right away, while we are busy saving 
up some new capital, Mr. Morawetz wants to avert 
the danger of serious future financial disturbances 
by correcting the defects of our banking and cur- 
rency system. 

This sounds like very sensible talk, and in a 
way it is reassuring and consoling in that it traces 
Wall Strect’s ailment to natural causes, and pre- 
seribes reasonable remedies such as we ought to 
be glad to take. 

If any one wants to realize acutely how capital 
has been expended in late years in this country. 
there is no better place to begin with than this. 
Let him go and see as much as he still can of the 
two large holes in the ground that have been dug, 
one on the west side of this town at Thirty-second 
Street, and one on the east side at Forty-fourth 
Street. Then let him walk up Fifth Avenue and 
observe the new buildings. Yes, the country has 
spent a power of money in the last ten years, but, 
happily, it has spent a great deal of it wisely in 
very durable and necessary improvements. It is 
hard to pay for them, but most of them are worth 
more to us now than the money they cost. 


Mr. Howells and Mark Twain 

The world of readers will be thankful that Mr. 
TIoweLts is writing the recollections of Mark 
Twarn that are now appearing in TTArPer’s Maca- 
zixt. No one else could do what. he is doing, and 
he himself could hardly have done it unless he had 
outlived his old friend. What may be written 
about a man who is still alive differs in its quality 
from what may be written of the same man when 
his account has been closed. In writing about 
himself Mr. CLtemens was obliged to forego this 
advantage which Mr. Howrnrs has. THe could 
only write of himself as a still-living person. 

Reading what Mr. Howetts has set down makes 
one feel that, after all, Mark Twatn was not so 
very well known. The outside of him was uni- 
versally. known, and so were certain qualities of 
his mind; but there was a great deal more, and 
some of that Mr. Howe ts gives. It is a very 
unusual piece of geod luck that we have Mr. 
Howe tts to talk about his forty years of friend- 
ship avith one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing Americans of his time. Writing about one 
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old friend of American readers, he has to tell us 
more or less about another—himself—and whether 
it happens to be biography or autobiography that 
consumes his page matters little, for when one 
is not reading about CLEMENS he is reading about 
LlowELLs. 


Felicitations to a Brother 

We cannot agree with those who profess to think 
that the Colonel is not making good as an editor. 
True it is that we do not get as excited as we had 
supposed we should when the postman whistles 
of a Thursday morning, but that was ta be ex- 
pected. Glorious anticipations are seldom fully 
realized. Moreover, only those who have tried 
to do it know how difficult it is to produce a thrill 
a week. Nevertheless, the Colonel is an able 
editor. Ilis thoughts are real and his style is easy. 
Anybody can understand what he writes. Only 
yesterday we heard a man comment most favor- 
ably upon his versatility. The praise was well 
deserved. 

Let us see! We cannot reeall all of the articles 
that have been maunfactured by his sturdy pen, 
but several of the masterpieces stand forth fear- 
lessly in the eye of the mind. There was the 
piece, for instanee, about the duty of big nations 
to rule little ones for their own good. True, the 
doctrine thus jabbed home seemed a bit out of 
place in an Outlook that was once a Christian 
Union, and it did not quite jibe with the views 
cf the Fathers who flouted England, but it was 
a manly document, full of virility and bristling 
with pudgy peduties. Then came, like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky, the one about English song- 
birds. It -was very instructive. Nobody really 
knew much about English song-birds before. We 
kuow that we were such a tom-noddy that we 
eouldn’t have told a dab-chick from a peri. But 
the Colonel had them all at his tongue’s end. And 
his was no mere: book knowledge, either. Ile put 
in nearly two hours of valuable time walking 
energetically through the venerable new forest 
and conversing personally with as many varicties 
of the turdus musicus as Mr. Heinz makes of 
pickles. And the quickness with which he dis- 
tinguished one from another as he wandered o’er 
the hillock or plodded through the syrt. It is 
wonderful. We ean’t see how he does it. Some 
persons would have bragged in a foot-note or some- 
where over their ability just to spell so many queer 
names correctly, but there was not a sign of 
gasconading in the Colonel’s article. It was as 
natural as could be and just as easy—which, to 
our mind, is the true beauty of an editorial. 

Then there was thé one on prize-fighting. Be- 
fore considering the inherent merits of this con- 
servative piece, pause for a moment and_ reflect 
upon the timeliness of the utterance. Mr. Joun- 
son had just licked Mr. Jerrries, and everybody 
was more or less het up over the ethies of the 
ring in general. Here was an opportunity for the 
promulgation of what they call a last word by 
a recognized authority, one who had won his own 
spurs while yet a slick, slim, slender sapling. 
And the word was spoken calmly but firmly. 
Prize-fighting is all right, but it mustn't go too 
far. That was the gist of the argument. We 
regard this as one of his best. Followed a brief 
but replete biography of General Woop. The Col- 
onel thinks well of the General, and when a 
colonel thinks well of a general, why shouldn’t 
he say so? Is it not indeed his manifest duty? 
We think so. And we are glad he did it. We 
held a good opinion of General Woov before, 
but it is comforting to know definitely that we 
were right. If there is anything we hate, it is 
to be wrong. We are like the Colonel that way. 

Those are all the editorials we can reeall just 
now. But they suffice to demonstrate our proposi- 
tion that the Colonel is doing good work.  Ilis 
grammar may be a bit awry upon oceasion and 
his diction somewhat sophomoric, but these are 
minor defects which will vield finally to the 
ministrations of practice and Brother Mair. 
What we do insist-upon is that, for a beginner, 
the Colonel is editing nicely, very nicely indeed. 
How he finds time to indite at all while vivacious- 
ly. entertaining an endless bread-line of cheap 
skates we cannot, for the life us, comprehend. But 
he doth because he is a doer. And he doeth all 
things well, or at least as well as he can. Angels 
doeth no more. How could they? 


The Lower Regions 

As a matter of fact, there is little reason to doubt 
that Mr. Roosevett is overjoyed at the President’s 
successes, and that he will do his best to pave the way 
for their continuance.—London Times. 


Same old paving for same old place. 
















The Grace of Poverty 


Is it altogether a sad reflection that nine-tenths of 
the world is poor and the remaining tenth weighed 
down with superiluities? St. FrRANcIs prayed for the 
grace of poverty for himself and the brothers minor, 
and praised personified Poverty as the lady of highest 
excellence—doubtless St. Francis knew. In the 
course of the world’s history there have been a half- 
dozen ethical geniuses, and when they spoke of a thing 
as good, it was eternal truth they spoke. 

Perhaps St. Francis had in mind the fact that life’s 
worst miseries are never concrete and external. Depri- 
vation is uncomfortable, but not tragic. Broken hearts 
and despairing souls are not for those who have had 
to renounce the world’s goods, but for those whom the 
great trusts of life have betrayed; those who, looking 
back upon the record of the years in which they have 
been silently and secretly heaping up impressions, can 
find no affection stable, no principle unshaken, no 
faith firm. Despair comes when the ethical structure 
of the universe seems as fluid as the physical; when 
the Eternal itself moves with the earthly pageant so 
that literally nothing abides. 

But in a world where all is slight and temporal and 
transitory there is a certain refinement, a certain 
stoical adjustment of oneself to the tune of the uni- 
verse in poverty. To be rich and not overloaded with 
tawdry things is almost an impossibility; but poverty 
leaves wide scope for austere choice of the rare and 
the beautiful. 

One goes often te houses where private picture- 
galleries are hung with the good, the bad, the indif- 
ferent. But fine pictures lose much of their quality 
by rubbing elbows with tawdry ones. In the midst of 
a desert waste of sand, between two wide arms of the 
As one stood on 


sea, sat a small, low-roofed home. 


porches and looked about, there was only the stretch 


of glassy sea, white sand, cactus plants, and thorn 
But in the big living-room, green and tan, with 
one large 


trees, 
low windows giving upon the scene, was 

picture. It was a picture of lush bending grasses, a 
wheat-field seen from below with poppies and daisies 
growing among the waving, green blades. It was a 
picture of the wind, for the tops ef grasses were rippled 
one could the motion as the 
breeze passed over. It lent just the touch and sug- 
gestion that the bleak outlook from the windows 
needed; the note was sounded of peace and security 
in fresh and fertile meadow-lands. It was a French 
picture, not supremely great, but beautiful in kind and 
in the perfect setting. [t was there not as a superflu- 
ous decoration, but as the right note in the right 


and bent: almost see 


place. 
There are tiny huts in out-of-the-way places, giving 
upon wonderful, extended views of distant hills and 


layer upon layer of azure cloudland, that furnish more 
beauty than Lambeth Palace and Versailles together. 
For the spiritual quality of human living somehow 
pervades and colors an entire locality. Intangible per- 
haps and yet perceptible is the atmosphere of habitu- 
ally directed thinking and considerate living. The 
choice of silence and loneliness and spirit-rest in the 
place of the vulgar dissipation of human noise be- 
speaks the spirit’s strength. 

It has been authoritatively told us how hard it is 
for the rich man to enter into the peace of spirit 
which is the kingdom of heaven. Nor does poverty, 
in itself, make the approach easy. It is only one de- 
gree easier because poverty is a hard taskmaster and 
a grim trainer. The difference is mainly that the rich 
wan is still at large in the playground of life, but 
the poor man is in the school-room facing his task. 
To hold smilingly still in the lap of our deprivations 
and look on at ease and luxury in philosophic train- 
ing—willy-nilly it balancing weights and 
A fine young girl was offered, not 


sets us 
judging values. 
long ago, the inheritance of two million or the com- 
panionship for life of a man she loved; she chose the 
millions because the advantages were so obvious and 
so tangible, and the advantages of a real companion- 
ship so uncertain. To tell the truth, there is so little 
of it, in the whole world, that very few folk have ever 
even caught a glimpse of it. [It was quite a small boy, 
who had seen a good deal of plump prosperity and ex- 
perienced a good deal of daily renunciation, who said: 
“T wish I had an automobile. If I had I wouldn't 
have to bother about anybody. Ud just go off and 
But if you haven’t got motors you have 
to have friends. I notice very rich people don’t have 
many real friends. I know a boy with three or four 
millions of his own and a big country place and he 
wouldn't give away fifty cents as easily as TI, and he 
doesn’t care a jot for anybody. Perhaps no one per- 
son can have everything, and if you have to choose 
between motors and friends, I'll take friends.” It was 
the balancing of the spiritual against the material. 
To turn back to the revaluing of all things, it is still 
a higher, a more upbuilding, a more spiritual ex- 
perience to break one’s heart than to break one’s back. 

Life leans to the spiritual or the material side al- 
most. imperceptibly. “The tiniest incidents of the 
daily routine are as much a commentary on racial 
ideals as the highest flight of philosophy or poetry,” 
says a recent book on Japanese culture. To know the 
habits and customs of the Southern States, the hospi- 
tality of the people. their tribal instinct, their good 
humor and light-handedness, their deftness of speech 
und manner, is worth more for historie reconstruction 
of that waning period than all the dates and facts 


enjoy myself. 
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and battles and policies. The old histories were the 
records of kings, but the new histories are the customs 
of a people. In the volume quoted above the author 
says: “Tea with us became more than the idealiza- 
tion of the form of drinking: it is a religion of the 
art of life. The beverage grew to be an excuse for 
the worship of purity and refinement. ... The tea- 
reom was an oasis in the dreary waste of existence 
where weary travellers could meet to drink from a 
common spring of art-appreciation. The ceremony 
was an improvised drama whose plot was woven about 
the tea, the flowers, and the paintings.” The cere- 
mony of tea-drinking in Japan was a haven where 
serenity of mind and harmony of conversation must be 
maintained. There is a spiritual quality in erecting 
a place, in this desert of turmoil and misery, for har- 
mony and beauty. The Japanese tea-room is the 
Japanese protest against the ugly and destructive 
order of the universe. The Southerner’s gay manners 
and light talk are a protest against the overwhelming 
seriousness of life. The picture of the meadow-grasses 
hung in the room in the desert was just a personal pro- 
test against a barren outlook. An old Japanese prov- 
erb says that cach one must build anew his own 
sky of hope and joy.” This is the drama of life. 
Somehow over the shifting scene of our hopes and fail- 
ures we have to stretch a canopy of hope from horizon 
to horizon. Alas! when we think to have done, we are 
most like to look up at a tattered rag, full of gaps 
and tears where the old-time miseries yawn. It is 
the poor man’s sole advantage that he cannot cover 
them up with tawdry and tinsel decorations. If he 
mend them at all, he must manage to pateh with 
spiritual cloth, since he has no other at command. 

Yet, such is humanity’s indomitable courage. there 
lurks hidden in each of us the vague surmise that if 
we bear out, working at the tattered web to the last 
instant before the long, last sleep, we may wake some- 
how to find it, after all. complete from horizon to 
horizon, stretching from the spiritual dawn in the 
East, over the hot, tense periods of mid-strife, to the 
dying glory of the West. And seeing it at last from 
the right side the pattern may be more beautiful than 
we ever dreamed when with bleeding hands and faint- 
ing hearts we drew the threads through the web. 





Correspondence 
DR. WOODROW WILSON 


SHINGLE Hovse, Pa., July 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The most hopeful movement in this time of 
Democratic opportunity is that started to make Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson Governor of New Jersey. Dr. Wilson 
is a great American, and if elected Governor of New 
Jersey, would be far in the lead for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination in 1912, especially among the 
independent thinkers, whom the leaders cannot afford 
to ignore. Who stands to-day as a stronger exponent 
of real Democracy than Dr. Wilson? 

I am, sir, 
H. P. Form. 


IN A DRY TOWN 
WakeriELp, R. 1., July 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: : 

Sir.—I am most heartily in aceord with your atti- 
tude on the liquor question as a general thing, and 
especially in your view of a certain organization of 
well-meaning but wrong-headed and harm-working 
women. But to this, as to most questions, there is an- 
other side. 

This town is proudly placed in the “dry” column, 
no liquor being sold legally, but the sight of four 
drunks in five minutes within a quarter of a mile 
must give even the W. C. T. U. some little food for 
thought. We have no saloons, so the socially inclined 
resort to clubs, members of which gain admittance 
with a latch-key and a sheepish air. In case a smile 
is detected on the face of the passer-by the air changes 
to one of injured innocence—very elaborate. Why 
should the members of an exclusive social organization 
be subjected to the ridicule of the mob when seeking 
rest and relaxation at their club? 

But in spite of this, the liquor is sold only to those 
who seek it out. They who will drink anyway drink in 
some out-of-the-way loft and not in their homes, which 
they would do if the clubs were raided and closed. 
Those who would not drink unless it was placed be- 
fore them, do not drink. Our women and children can 
go from one end of the town to the other without 
being brought into contact with any open intem- 
perance. (The other kind can never be stamped out 
by any kind of system.) Farce though the enforce- 
ment of the law largely is, our town is better and 
cleaner for being no-license. Here the drunkard has 
no excuse. It is his own fault and his alone. He 
cannot hide behind the old familiar whine ‘ My 
neighbor, he tempted me.” 

I am, sir, 


> 


JosePH Kerr. 
HARMON'’S AGE 

InpIANAPOLIS, IND., July 8, 19170. 
7c the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—The national Democratic party will do well, 
it seems to me, to consider a point of advantage or 
disadvantage that will affect the votes in the next 
Presidential campaign—the ages of the respective 
candidates. The tendency in recent years has been 
toward younger men. I believe Harmon’s age practi- 
‘ally disqualifies him as a candidate—if elected, he 
would be over sixty-seven years old at the time of the 
inauguration in 1913. Only one President in our 
history has been of that advanced age—William Henry 
Harrison, who was sixty-eight. Since Buchanan, who 
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was sixty-five, no President when inaugurated was as 
old as sixty years, though Harrison was fifty-five. 
Hayes was fifty-four, and Taft fifty-one, the others 
being under fifty. Governor Marshall is fifty-six, and 
therefore has several years the advantage of Governor 
Harmon. If Harmon succeeds in the election next 
fall, as he probably will, he will be a formidable 
candidate for the Presidential nomination. As a vote- 
getter, however, in the race between the parties, I be- 
lieve he would be at a disadvantage. More energy and 
greater initiative are now expected from a President 
than formerly, and ten years might make the difference 
between a Republican and a Democratic incumbent. 
I am, sir, 
ALBERT BRowN. 


MONEY, MONUMENTS, MILK, FTC. 
WAKEFIELD, R. I., July 11, 1910. 
7'¢ the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—A daily paper states that some $50,000 have 
been subscribed toward a memorial to Mr. Cleveland, 
and a like amount probably will be raised in the near 
future. In another part of the same paper a memorial 
to Mark Twain is mentioned. Although no sum is 
mentioned the amount will probably be $25,000 at 
least, say in all for the two memorials $125,000. 
After it is all collected it will be carefully tucked 
away into a couple of monuments which may give 
momentary pleasure to a few hundred people each 
year. 

In the meantime, in our cities, in the homes of the 
poor, the babies will be dying for lack of fresh air 
or a little pure milk; the newly made mother may be 
dying for lack of skilled nursing, even for lack of 
medicine or food; the little children are becoming 
stunted, body and soul, for lack of means to escape, 
even for a brief week or two, from the crushing condi- 
tions in which they are forced, often from no fault of 
their own, to live. 

The money which is so carefully to be buried in 
those memorials, properly invested, would yield a 
yearly income of some $6,250. That sum would give a 
week’s vacation to about 2,500 poor, overworked 
mothers or to 1,200 babies, each with its ten-year-old 
“little mother.” It would give one-day excursions 
to some 25,000 women and children. 

Contrasting the two ways in which to expend this 
memorial money, it does not seem difficult to choose 
the better way. Neither is it difficult to decide 
which course would be chosen by the two men in par- 
ticular whose memorials are mentioned. Can any one 
doubt for one instant where the money would go if 


its direction were left to those two great hearts 
Grover Cleveland and Mark Twain? 
I am, sir, 
JOSEPH KERR. 


A great monument to a great man is a very valu- 
able inspiration to the people who see it. The fact 
that the income of a hundred thousand dollars can be 
well spent every year for women and children seems 
to us to have no bearing on the project to spend that 
sum on a monument to Grover Cleveland.—EpbIrTor. 





Popular * Song of the Day 
(Heard in the Political Vaudeville) 


I STROLLED along the nation’s halls 
Where men have rose to fame, 
And there I heard some pleading calls 
Like from a man in pain. 
It was a gallant regular 
Who took Joe Cannon’s side; 
The crool insurgents yelled for war, 
But he to them replied: 
CHORUS: 
(With deep feeling) 
Don’t tie a can on Cannon! 
Though wickedly you plan on, 
Remember he is standing on the platform that 
ran on. 
Don’t put that awful ban on 
This man you put your scan on— 
Strike if you must my faithful breast, but— 
(Lachrymosa ct patctique) 
* Don’t tie a can on Cannon! 


you 


Insurgents rose with bitter face 
And cursed the tariff law, 

And vowed *twould be a vacant place 
That once had Cannon saw. 

But boldly still the regular 
Stood barring up the way, 

And in a voice that echoed far 
He this to them did say: 


CILORUS: 
(With pink lights) 
Don’t tie a can on Cannon! 
His cheek has honest tan on; 
Xemember he is standing on the platform that you 
ran on. 

Don’t bring the moving vanvon, 
Place him no frying pan on-— 
Insurgents, if you’re gents at all— 

(Molto appassionato) 

Don’t tie no can on Cannon! 


And then the harsh insurgents turned 
And wept with bitter tears, 
While all the erowd when this it. learned 
Rose up with joyful cheers. 
And though they live for centuries 
These words they’ll not forget, 
For in the sweetest melodies 
They linger with them yet: 
CHORUS: 
(Repeat first chorus, with moving pictures.) 
JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
* In regular Republican circles 
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A PARALLELOGRAM 


PRESIDENT TAFT: “ Fifty-four. That’s pretty bad.” - 
CADDY (hopefully): “Never mind, Mr. President. P’r’aps you'll go in better’n you come out,” 
(N. B.—The President hopes so.) 
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THE FOURTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES CONTAINING A RECORD OF A HUNTING EXPEDITION THROUGH SOUTH 
CENTRAL AFRICA, ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS, MANY OF WHICH WERE TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


By H.R. H. Hélenme de France, Duchess of Aosta 


Ruopesia, February 13, 1910. 
[EN we left Lekondivi our road led 
through a field of tall bracken, so 
high that it met above our heads in 
a dense hedge, and the path was so 
narrow that the air was stuffy and 
close. Then came a little wood, fol- 
lowed hy wide grassy spaces covered 
with water, 
Rebruary 
neighborhood of Lake 
For some days the marches 
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Sth, On the March.— 


near sangweolo becomes 


The 
more and more apparent. 
through water have been longer and more trying, the 


eround treacherous and uneven. Now the water, 
hitherto from eight to twelve inches deep, suddenly be- 
comes waist-deep. There are many birds in’ these 
marshes, especially a numoer of black and white spur- 
winged geese, which are as handsome as they are excel- 
lent to eat. 

Kasoma, Lake Bangircolo, February 20th.—To reach 
this place one has to cross eountry covered by the 
waters of the Luapula. When one sees Lake Bang- 
weolo, and becomes penetrated with the fascination of 
the place. one begins to understand why the river is 
so loath to leave the scene of its birth. It tries every 
means to avoid going away. For a long way after its 
from the lake the gradient is almost imper- 
ceptible, and does not allow of a rapid flow, so the Lua- 
pula is slow and placid, impassive and silent; its 
sleeping waters inundate vast fields, and repose there 
indolently. 

Not a ripple on the water, not a breeze in the air—a 
luminous, sunless day. As far as the eye can see the 
surface is level, and clear as a crystal. On the right 
is a little island, a heap of dark-red rocks crowned 
with trees and green bushes. A promontory of perpen- 
dicular reck above is hidden by vegetation; huge trees, 
tall and bushy to their roots, surround the village of 
Kasoma built at the summit of the little hill. Then 
there are gardens, and below, along the lake, a beach 
of white sand that reflects the light. There our tents 
are pitched. 

All around grow bushes with little green flowers, 
grasses, and yellow-flowered acacias. Before us lies 
the vast expanse of water, to the left more vegetation, 
trees, and yet another sandy cove, and farther on a 
high wooded point stretching out into the water. 

This evening all was calm in an infinite languor, 
bathed in the silver waves of the moon, who, happy 
in the empire of her cold beauty, was softly and surely 
finishing her evele. The level waters of the lake were 
a silver mirror, in which she complacently reflected 
wrinkle ‘defaced her image. Not a 
the earth, and all that 


Issue 


herself — not a 
breath! all seemed entranced ; 
lived, slept. 

But—an almost imperceptible sound comes to our 
cars. It comes. from far, far away in the air. It is 
net an earthly sound, it is above us, and comes from 
an invisible source: we look up, but nothing is visible. 
Then the horizon darkens, refusing transparency to the 
moon, a cloud appears, and the distant murmur be- 
comes more intense. Another and then another cloud, 
and yet one more appears, and they’ rise in a mass. 
At first stationary, as if hesitating, at the edge of the 














luminous circle, presently they tlee before the wind. A 
moan seems to rise from the earth, a shudder seems 
to run through the plants, because, attached to the 
soil, they cannot ily before the tempest; powerless, they 
fall back into stillness. All again becomes quiet, with 
the silence of suspense. Nearer and yet nearer comes 
the rearing in the air—quicker and yet quicker fly the 
clouds coming from the horizon; they race. borne on 
the wings of the wind. The air whistles shrilly. The 
clouds join the silver planet; at first they touch and 

















Kasoma has a beautiful pipe that he loves 


pass her, then they surround and finally cover her, 
plunging all that was light into darkest night. The 
tempest is here! The wind has doubled; it is lower 
down and fills the air; the trees sway under its power- 
ful breath, the tall grasses bend to earth, the rushes 
beat the waters. The lake, that was so calm in the 
peaceful light, becomes rough, it roars and foams; its 
bounds seem too narrow for its wrath. The wind 
storms and eddies round the tents, and whirls under 
the roofs and even inside. Then, suddenly, it drops, 
it subsides, tired with its long race; the clouds melt, 
and a soft rain comes to refresh the earth. In the sky 
the moon reappears, cold and triumphant. 

February 25th, Lake Bangweolo.— Sultan” Ka- 
soma is a great chief—his village is big and the houses 
large. I noticed a little vegetable garden round one 
hut, protected by a net; this is a great refinement. 
There is much cultivation round the village. 

Kasoma has a big pipe, a beautiful pipe that he 
loves, which is the delight of the elders of the village. 
It is beautiful. The mouthpiece is ivory, the tube a 
gourd, and the bowl of wood—carved by his son, he 
tells me. I covet possession of it, but, with a noble 
gesture, Kasoma refuses to sell it. It is an old friend, 














and he cannot spare it. To appease the white woman’s 
wrath, Kasoma calls for his five young and pretty 
wives, and sends for his “ historic” tom-tom. Sur- 
rounded by his family, he beats the serpent-skin vigor- 
ously, and it gives out a deep sound that the waters 
echo from afar. 

February 26th.—The sun was red when it set  to- 
night, and the whole horizon was colored; the dying 
rays tinted the clouds, and their reflection made the 
still waters of the lake appear all pink. Only our 
canoes made dark patches on the water. Almost with- 
out a pause night descends around us. Our paddlers 
begin to sing in the dark silence, their voices accom- 
panied by the muffled rhythmical sound of the paddles 
as they strike the water. Their voices glide over the 
waves and are lost in a distant murmur. 

March 2d.—The morning is still gray and chilly 
when I come shivering out of my tent at 6 A.M. The 
sky is low, near the earth, and the horizon is close; 
the clouds touch the water. My cockle-shell is already 
jioaded with my gun, camera, overcoat, and with pro- 
visions, and now [I have to find room for myself among 
all this apparatus on a low native stool, placed ready 
so that I shall avoid sitting in the water which always 
fills the bottom of a canoe. It does not do to be 
nervous in a Watwa canoe. QOne’s knees press against 
the sides and are higher than the edges, which are on 
a level with the water; one hardly dares breathe. But 
one gets accustomed to everything, even to the unsteadi- 
ness of a canoe. 

Without a sound we double the point of the little 
island and frighten some black Venuses from the vil- 
lage disporting themselves in the fresh waters of the 
lake. They hurriedly run to shore at sight of us, and 
hastily put on the little all that suffices black modesty. 
We tack about, following the windings of the coast; we 
glide over a bed of tender green leaves. <A cloud of 
ethereal dragon-flies follows the canoés, flying back- 
ward with spotted diaphanous wings. Our passage 
through the rushes disturbs the little red-legged green 
frogs, which fall and swim rapidly underwater, and 
then quickly return to the surface. We pass by tall 
clumps of papyrus, among which gigantic daisies have 
thrust their heads. Bushes grow on the slope which 
forms the basin of the lake, and in places huge majes- 
tie trees of the cedar tribe rear their imposing forms. 
On one of the highest branches an eagle is perched, his 
head lifted proudly. King of the air, he gazes at the 
sun, defying with his double eyelid the blinding light. 
Others soar so high overhead that they are only im- 
perceptible specks, passing and repassing with so much 
regularity that they appear to be dancing an erial 
quadrille. A point stretches out into the lake—a prom- 
ontory of rocks piled one upon another and covered 
with vegetation. The trees bend down over the boul- 
ders, hiding and protecting them with their shade, and 
sending their branches down toward the cool waters. 
The flat, clinging roots of the ficus interlace and en- 
circle the rocks; the branches are encrusted with para- 
site orchids; mosses and ferns are everywhere. Farther 
on, a cliff pierced with the holes of animals rises per- 
pendicularly from the water, followed by a pile of 
rocks bristling with points. 

On the reefs cormorants sit, with wings outspread, 

















A black Cupid carrying his father’s bow 





The black babies are delightful. (Find the baby) 
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A very small child naked in the sunlight 












































Women bear baskets full of flour or manioc 


in the most improbable attitudes. Inside little bays, 
on high, bushy trees, one catches sight of long snake- 
heads peering out among the leaves like motionless 
scouts. At the least noise their bodies appear, and 
then they take flight. Pelicans, white herons, Goliath 
herons, white egrets, brown ibis, innumerable king- 
ishers, black and white, red, or very big black, brown 
and white ones. populate the edges of the water. On 
the banks are turtle-doves, green pigeons, and guinea- 
fowl, whose unpleasing clucking one hears without 
seeing them. Flights of hornbills make harsh cries 
through their big beaks. 

March 8rd.—Four hours in the boat that the South- 
African company has kindly lent us take us across the 
lake to the village of Kevendemushi. There the women 
are particularly elegant. Big antelope-skins, cheek- 
ered with red on the inside, the hair next to their 
skins, cover their backs from head to heel. Innumer- 
able glass beads threaded into ropes make their neck- 
laces and belts; their arms and legs are covered with 
hracelets of copper or ivory; in their short, woolly 
hair are plaited glass beads, forming caps or orna- 
ments. At the entrance to the village two men are 
making cloth from the bark of the ficus tree. One of 
them first places the bark between a split log of wood 
held flat on the ground. Then he takes off the rough 
gray exterior and smoothes it with an axe-head, which 
he uses as a scraper. The other man, kneeling before 
a log on the ground, spreads out the bark thus pre- 
pared, and beats it with a wooden hatchet made for 
the purpose, the edge of which is grooved, until he 
has pressed out the fleshy, juicy parts, leaving only the 
reddish fibre. The pieces being but small, he sews 
them carefully together with dry grass, forming de- 
signs with his long stitches. Some old women were 
very busy. husking red and black seeds, which they 
subsequently erush to extract the oil. 

Facing the viliage is the island of Bawuala. On the 
southern side of the lake the shore is low, and vast 
fields of papyrus cover the banks, surrounded by water- 
lilies, through which we paddle—water-lilies whose 
blue, almost mauve, petals are surrounded by a brown 
corolla, with a red one inside. Large green or red 
and brown leaves grow so close to one another that 
from afar one takes them to be a strip of solid ground. 

We are in the country of the Watwa, a nomadic 
people who feed on fish and appear to live almost 
entirely in the water; patiently awaiting the fish. they 
stand on one leg, with the other leg bent back, and 
the foot resting against the thigh. 

March 4th—Our camp is pitched on the track be- 
tween the village of Kasoma and that of Kibingwi, and 
we watch the coming and going of women with jars 
full of water held steady on their heads. Others carry 
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haskets full of flour or manioe roots for our caravan, 
or, for our personal use,-eggs, peanuts, pumpkins, ete, 

All wish to be paid with cloth, salt, or else beads, 
which are a much-prized medium of exchange; but our 
stores are limited, and they have to content themselves 
with shillings or matches. Besides their load they 
usually carry a child tied upon the back by a cloth or 
a skin, and are followed by a crowd of brats of all 
sizes. The men go fishing with nets in canoes, or else 
they go hunting; they are armed with short, strong 
spears, the finest ones ornamented with iron rolled 
round the shaft; they have also long bows, often bound 
with snake-skin. Their arrows are made of reeds with 
iron heads, a 

To-day a tiny child passed on the beach, carrying 
lus father’s bow—a black Cupid, with a bow twice as 
big as himself. 

March 5th—mThe elders of the village tell us a 
legend of the country: At the beginning of all things 
came a man all covered with hair-—Luchellé was his 
name. He had a large rock in his hand, called Ma- 
kumba, which he threw upon the earth. Men came 
and tried to touch the stone, but they died. The legend 
continues to say that one piece of the great stone fell 
in this country, three days’ journey away; it is a 
magnet, and draws all things to it; things placed by it 
disappear; if offerings are made to it, it disregards 
those of some persons, and swallows up those of others. 

Lake Kifunabuli, March 9th.—The lake by which we 
are camped is separated from Lake Bangweolo by two 
points, or narrow peninsulas, that nearly meet and 
divide the two lakes. To-day we forsake the road, to 
do a stage by water in the shaky canoes. [T spend my 
time making superhuman efforts to keep my cartridges 
and camera dry. It is a diflieult problem, for the 
“sea” is rough. To ripples have succeeded real waves. 
which lift the light skiffs like feathers, and let them 
fall with great splashes that drench us. Or else we 
eut through a wave, which comes in by the bows and 
deluges us. The baggage caravan travels by land. It 
is fine and warm. We coast along the shore, which is 
much populated. Almost every mile there is a big 
village, wliose inhabitants crowd to watch our passing, 
and to greet us. We see many fishermen, men and 
boys, who fish from their canoes with rods and lines 
just such as we used to make when we were children. 

In the villages the women are crouching. grinding 
the corn or manioe for flour. The black babies are de- 
lightful little animals that hop and jump like so many 
frogs. Creeping stealthily round a hut, 1 have time 
to photograph one before he sees me and throws away 
his pestle, yelling—a very small child in the act of 
sclemnly trying to lift the heavy piece of wood that 
serves to pound the grain. He is all alone, naked in 
the sunlight in the middle of the village, and very 
busy. But direetly he sees me, he runs of, screaming, 
* Mamma! Mamma!” What white mother’s heart is 
not moved by these simple syllables—the same that 
little loved ones have murmured against her shoulder? 
Is it not a touching fact that all over the world, in 
every tongue, children give this sanie name to her who 
gave them birth? 

There are sometimes faces full of character among 
the old men, on whom Time has left his mark, and 
whom Death has forgotten in the premature harvest 
that he reaps pitilessly among a black population. 

Niambala, Lake Bangieolo, March 11th.—We have 
now arrived at the end of our journey round the lake. 
To-morrow we cross it from west to east. Its waters 
here beat against a high horseshoe-shaped shore sur- 
rounded by swamps. From our camp we overlook a 
plain of marshy green streaked by sleeping water. It 
looks no longer like a lake, but like a quiet river. The 
natives appear to consider it as such, and give it the 
name of the Lipasoki. 

The habit of command is shown on the faces of those 
who exercise it. Black women all have the timid look 
of beasts of burden, and the frightened eyes of beaten 
dogs. They run away and conceal themselves in their 
huts, or hide their faces when the white man passes. 
Here we find a sultana reigning—she is on the spot 
when we arrive, and comes straight to us, and begins 
a long conversation interspersed with much hey! hey! 
and noddings of the head. When we sit down, she 
squats near us with great unconstraint. Her manner 
and voice are full of authority; she is pleased with 





the compliments | make her on her belt and necklaces 
of beads, and still more pleased with a frightful cotton 
cloth of a glaring blue that | give her. 

Usombwe, March 11th.—This morning a snake glided 
under the carpet of my tent—a slim, long, brown snake. 
The porters all ran away when they saw it, and only 
came back to their work when we had caught it and 
placed it in a jar of alcohol. 

Our departure is difficult and noisy; we have to cross 
the lake with bag and baggage, and this latter is 
numerous and heavy: we have also over two hundred 
men to transport. All the eanoes that have been coil 
lected are insufficient, and are narrow and small for 
eur needs. All that is strietly necessary is sent ofl 
and the rest will wait till to-morrow. Who ean say 
how mueh will be shipwreeked by the way?) We also 
start by a winding channel through the uneven grasses, 
full of water-flowers and towered over by reeds, Then 
through an endless field of water-lilies—there are blue, 
white, and pink ones, and their big leaves touch one 
another, making a many-colored carpet whose shades 
melt harmoniously. We glide over it, hardly seeming 
to touch the water below. Then the channel becomes 
larger and gives place to wide stretches of deep water, 
clear of weeds—a still mirror. Having crossed this, 
we enter another channel, but a wider and straighter 
one, edged with taller grasses, and seme groups of 
papyrus, and of flowering canvas, whose corollas are 

















Some of the populace of Kasoma 


white and petals mauve. There are also any number 
of other flowers—pink, yellow, and white. On nearly 
every plant is rolled a fat caterpillar, with long gray 
and black hairs. Then only reeds appear, rising dense 
and stiff, straight out of the water, and finally again 
a wide space shut in by the two points of the two sides 
of the lake, facing and almost meeting each other. 
Beyond these two points is open water as far as the 
eye can see. It is once more calm, smooth Bangweolo, 

We leave the shore and go straight to the village 
of Usombwe, but to reach it we have to plunge through 
grasses again, and, though at first they are scanty and 
thin, they become thicker and closer, until at last there 
is hardly a wide enough passage for the narrow canoe; 
its bottom serapes the ground; often checked, it ends 
by stopping altogether, and we have to get out and do 
the rest of the way on foot. This is real bog. If one 
can manage to step from one tuft of grass to another, 
one is only wetted; but where there is no grass one 
sinks into the soft black mud up to the knees. 

We reach camp to find the tents pitched, but wet 
and empty—no boxes. no sacks, The many canoes have 
followed different channels, and have landed—who 
knows where! As I write, some of the boxes are just 
arriving, but my bag—the treasure of the caravan, 
containing the cash—is still missing. 
































The Hampshire Royal Engineers Territorial Corps firing at their target, rep- 
resenting the Portsdown Hills, which was painted for them by Mr. Wyllie 


Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R. A., giving lessons to his company sergeants and 
non-commissioned officers in military topography in front of his target 


: A PAINTED BATTLEFIELD FOR ENGLISH MARKSMEN 


MR. WYLLIE, A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN AND FAMOUS MARINE ARTIST, HAS PAINTED A VIEW OF THE PORTSDOWN HILLS, 
TARGET BY THE TERRITORIAL CORPS OF THE HAMPSHIRE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW THE TARGET AS IT APPEARS UPON THE RANGE 


IN HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND, FOR USE AS A 













































































The gun as it appeared after the explosion. The breech-block was torn off and hurled into a creek, but the projectile remained in place 

















The funeral cortege crossing the bridge over the moat with the bodies of seven of the victims on the caissons and in the hearses 


WHEN A GREAT GUN GOES WRONG 


TEN SOLDIERS WERE INSTANTLY KILLED AND FIVE SERIOUSLY INJURED AT FORT MONROE ON JULY 22D,.BY THE PREMATURE EXPLOSION OF A CHARGE OF POWDER 
IN ONE OF THE TWELVE-INCH RIFLES, WHICH FLEW FROM THE BREECH IN ALL DIRECTIONS. THE BREECH-BLOCK WAS TORN OFF, BUT THE GUN WAS OTHERWISE 
UNINJURED, THE CAUSE OF THE DISASTER IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN THE PREMATURE PULLING OF THE LINE WHICH IS USED TO DISCHARGE THE PRIMER 
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THE STRANGE STORY OF THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF ONE 
OF THE MOST BENEFICENT IDEAS IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY 






MN an address entitled “A Medical 
s YX’ Student in 1867,” delivered at the 
‘SYD New York Academy of Medicine, 
before the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, held March 20, 
* 1909, the president of the Academy 
narrated a personal 

experience Which 


By William Inglis 


sinking feeling that came over me when I unfolded 
this sacred document in the privacy of my room and 
realized how little I knew, and how incompetent I 
was to undertake the care of those in the distress of 
sickness or accident. However, like Macbeth, who was 
so far advanced in blood that it was as easy to go 


out my sign, but two months of hopeless struggle with 
a Presbyterian conscience convinced me that | was not 
fit to practise medicine and that nothing was left for 
me but to go out into the world of business to earn 
money enough to finish my education. I felt the abso 
lute need of clinical experience and a conviction which 

then forced itself upon me—that no 

graduate in medicine is competent 





was of gore than 
ordinary interest, since it not only de- 
scribed the unsatisfactory methods of 
medical education which prevailed in 
his earlier student. days, but disclosed 
the reasons which led to the origin 
and establishment of the New York 
Polyelinie Medical School and Hos- 
pital, the pioneer organization for 
post-graduate medical instruction in 
America. 

Referring to his Alma Mater, he 
said: 

“The Medical Department of the 
University of Louisville was in 1867 
one of the oldest and deservedly best 
known of the medical colleges in the 
United States. The course of study 
and the standard of requirements 
then prevailing at this school may be 
taken as typical of medical education 
in the United States at that period. 
There was no preliminary or entrance 
examination. Any white male who 
could read and write and who had 
mastered the rudiments of English 
was eligible. Neither Latin nor 
Greek was essential. 

“The requirements for graduation 
were a Satisfactory examination at 
the end of two college terms of seven 
months each. The division of sub- 
jects was anatomy, physiology, sur- 
gery, medicine, obstetrics, chemistry, 
and materia medica. 

“Anatomy was thoroughly taught 
and the didactic course was supple- 
mented by dissecting-room work of a 
high class. While material was not 
over-abundant, there not then being 
the same liberal construction of the 
law relating to the disposition of the 
unclaimed dead which now prevails, 
the activity of our dissecting-room 
janitor kept us in a sufficient quan- 
tity of cadavers. How he got them 
we did not know, and it probably was 
just as well that no inquiry was insti- 
tuted. His name was Peter. Students 
inclined to disrespect spoke of him 
as ‘Old Pete,’ but those who had been 
brought up under the influence of 
the Westminster confession bap- 
tized him ‘St. Peter,” the rock 








to practise until he has in addition 
to his theoretical, a clinical, and 
laboratory training—was the control- 
ling idea in my mind when in later 
years the opportunity offered and it 
fell to my good fortune to establish 
in this city the New York Polyelinic 
Medical School and Hospital.” 

In our own day the conditions for 
undergraduate medical instruction 
are greatly improved. The standard 
of requirements for admission is 
higher, the term of study twice as 
long, and the passing examinations 
more severe, but with all this the 
undergraduate medical colieges can 
never give to their students that prac- 
tical bedside and  operating-room 
training which is essential, and it is 
this fact which must commend the 
Polyelinie system to thoughtful per- 
sons, since the health, usefulness, and 
life of every individual, and at times 
the welfare of entire communities, are 
dependent in large measure upon the 
practical knowledge and skill of the 
well-trained doctor. 

To make the graduate a safe prac- 
titioner, two ways are open: The first 
and better method is an apprentice- 
ship as interne in a hospital under 
the immediate instruction of the 
visiting staff, who, as a rule, are men 
of ripe experience. In. order to do 
this, he must pass a competitive 
examination, and being successful, re- 
side on active duty in the hospital 
for a term varying from one year and 
a half to two years. 

It is estimated that of the 4,460 
doctors graduated in 1909 from all 
the medical colleges in the United 
States not more than one of every 
ten found a place as interne in a 
well-equipped general hospital. 

The second method upon which the 
remaining ninety per cent. cf gradu- 
ates must depend is a course of prac- 
tical study under competent special- 
ists in the various departments of 
medicine and surgery, in a school at- 
tached to a hospital, a dispensary, 
and a laboratory for bacteriologice 
and analytie work. In such an insti- 








upon which our anatomical church 
was founded, and to whom it was 
said the keys of Cave Hill Ceme- 
tery had been given. In _ physi- 
ology there were no_ laboratory 
exercises; no practical. demonstra- 
tions of the living structures and of the functions 
of the normal organs. : 

“The teaching of surgery and medicine was almost 
wholly didactic. When an operative clinic was given, 
the students witnessed it at such a distance from the 
subject and with so many interruptions of vision that 
it was impossible to follow closely the details of 
technique, without which the lesson of a demonstra- 
tion is valueless. Not once in my two college years 
did I enter the ward of a hospital or receive instruc- 
tion by the bedside of a patient. In the lectures on 
medicine we were told that the cause of malarial and 
yellow fever was a miasm emanating from decaying 
vegetable matter subjected to a temperature of from 
cighty degrees to ninety degrees (Fahrenheit) for about 
thirty days, and that those who slept upon the ground 
floors of buildings suffered most, while those who occu- 
pied the second, third, and higher floors escaped the 
baneful effects in the direct ratio of their elevation. 
The same comparison was used in the discourse upon 
yellow fever, citing the fact that in the Louisville 
epidemic few, if any, persons sleeping upon the upper 
floors of houses were affected. Knowing as we do now 
that the mosquito is not prone to fly high, that he in- 
fests the lower floors of houses, seldom reaching the 
third or fourth floor, we can understand readily the 
crror in etiology on the part of our professor of medi- 
cine. 

“The teaching of obstetrics was wholly didactic. In 
my two terms of study I examined only one gyneco- 
logical -ease, while in chemistry and materia medica 
the instruction was in the lecture-room to the whole 
class instead of with working sections in the laboratory, 
and there. was no course. of study in microscopy er 
urinary analysis. 

“T was graduated in the spring of 1869. I had been 
looking forward to the day when I should receive my 
diploma and start out on my career as a practising 
physician and surgeon, but I can never forget the 
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Dr. John A. Wyeth 


ahead as to recede, I felt that I might just as well do 
as my predecessors had done and let the world take 
its chances. 

“In my native village of northern Alabama I put 

















The New York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 


tution the large number of patients 
gratuitously treated furnish the 
means of demonstrating by the 
medical staff the most modern 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. 
The hospital, dispensary, district 
visiting service, and the thoroughly equipped labora- 
tories are utilized for this method of practical in- 
struction. 

The Polyclinic has earried on this work without 
interruption for more than twenty-eight. years, and 
has had in attendance upon its various courses of 
study 20,000 practising physicians, and in its clinics 
have been treated annually, free of charge, from 
25,000 to 30,000 cases of disease and injury. 

The latest development in this splendid work is the 
purchase of the property from 337 to 351 West Fiftieth 
Street, upon which a fine hospital building ten stories 
high is being erected. It will accommodate three hun- 
dred patients and a training-school of one hundred 
nurses, while the dispensary department will provide 
for the care of fifty thousand persons each year. 
There will be separate pavilions for typhoid fever and 
tuberculosis cases. 

The medical staff is composed of one hundred and 
seventy-five physicians and surgeons, some of whom 
were members of the original* organization in 1881. 
They give their services free. More than one thousand 
physicians every year will receive practical instruction 
from these experts in diagnosis and the medical or 
surgical treatment of cases. The hospital, dispensary, 
district visiting service, and the thoroughly equipped 
laboratories will be utilized in this method of practi- 
cal instruction. The tuition fees paid by the doctors 
for their post-graduate course are all applied to the 
maintenance of the charity patients. 

For the construction of the central building, which 
is to be ready for occupancy by October, 1911, and 
will cost $650,000, there is available $417,373. It is 
significant of the devotion of the physicians connected 
with the institution that of this amount they have 
contributed $53,469, although their professional serv- 
ices to the charity patients are given free of charge. 
The sum of $232.627 is needed immediately, so that 
no delay may be caused by the lack of funds. 
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ORGANIZED FACILITIES AND GOOD ROADS HAVE MADE THE CONTI- 
NENTAL TOUR AS SIMPLE AND PRACTICABLE AS ANY IN THIS COUNTRY 


2,060 American touring sattion, "rep- 
resenting more than 12,000 _ per- 
sons, entered France under the trip- 
73 fyque system, bringing with them 
\ their own American automobiles 
which had done daily service over 
the highways of States as distantly 
. Peaparaied and as widely differing 

as Florida and Michigan. ~The figures ignore those— 

end they are numerous—who slipped in without the 
use of the convenient triptyque, who came as railroad 






By W. F. Bradley 


Pyrenees as on the rougher roads in the White Moun- 
tains. If it gives satisfactory service at home, it will 
give equally ‘satisfactory service in Europe. 

The fear of a breakdown with an ocean between the 
disabled vehicle and the nearest spare-parts depot has 
kept many a man from pvr | his car into Europe. 
Realizing this, some of the leading manufacturers have 
established touring bureaus in France, from which any 
part. that may be “needed ean be despatched within an 
hour of the receipt of a telegram. Even without this 
aid, it is not necessary to fill the tonneau with spare 
parts in order to make a foreign trip with an easy 

















A Sunday-afternoon scene on the road from Paris to Versailles 


travellers and took their own automobiles out of win- 
ter storage in London or Paris; and those who, owning 
automobiles neither in the New World nor in the Old, 
hired them after landimg on the east side of the 
Atlantic, 

The stockbroker who, after seven consecutive annual 
trips to Europe, boasted that he had never been inside 
2» European train is by no means an exception. There 
are hundreds who have made more than one trip with- 
out becoming acquainted with a European railroad, 
and they have lost nothing by their ignorance. 

Lack of organized facilities made it undesirable a 
few years ago for any but the very wealthy to tour 
kurope by automobile. Where cost was no considera- 
tion, it was not uncommon for an automobile to be 
bought after the landing in Europe, used for three 
months or three weeks, and then sold, at a substantial 
loss, before the return home. At present there is no 
reason why the family automobile should not be taken 
across the water for the annual vacation. I[t will run 
just as well upon the boulevards of Paris as on the 
smooth asphalt of Fifth Avenue; it will be just as 
reliable on the scientifically graded highways in the 


mind. Provided they are in good condition at the 
start, most American cars can make a six weeks’ trip 
through Europe without a hitch. 

It required only a little organization to make the 
entry of an automobile into Europe as easy as the 
passage of personal baggage at the frontier station. 
Thanks to touring associations having no other object 
than the encouragement of foreign travel, it is possible 
to deposit the amount necessary to cover customs duty 
on your car with your New York banker, and to re- 
ceive the amount in full upon your return. A three- 
fold piece of paper, known as a triptyque, is all that 
need be presented, and with this “ open sesame” you 
are free to enter without formality. Transportation 
companies can undertake to pack your car within 
twenty-four hours and to deliver it at the same time 
as yourself at the port of arrival, together with the 
necessary car and driving licenses permitting you to 
run free and unfettered over the broad highways of 
Europe. 

France, being the nearest country of approach, the 
one possessing the most liberal regulations and the 
finest highways, is generally selected as the starting- 


point of a tour through Europe. A fair ability to 
read French is all that is necessary to organize an 
automobile tour. As a road guide, take the Conti- 
nental or Michelin handbook—this latter is now print- 
ed in English as well as French—and follow them 
faithfully as regards both roads and hotels. Good 
road maps are procurable anywhere, so that it is not 
necessary to obtain advice as to selection. If a journey 
is to be made over well-travelled highways, the Conti- 
nental routes will be found valuable, for, being com- 
piled by automobilists for automobilists, where a 
choice is possible the better road is selected. The 
American unacquainted with the French system of 
highways must be prepared to find more complexity 
than at home. The country is so cut up with a net- 
work of main roads that at times it is necessary to 
pay strict attention to avoid slipping off the route. 
Happily, sign-posts exist at all eross-roads, and all 
the main highways have their distances marked off by 
large stones, with easily read figures, at every kilo- 
metre, ahd by smaller stones at every hundred metres. 
The system is as perfected as that of a railroad. With 
a stop-watch alone it is possible to time the rate of 
travel accurately as you bowl] along over these broad, 
well-kept military highways. The only difficulty that 
is likely to be met is in passing through the small and 
medium-sized towns, for it frequently happens that the 
streets to be followed are old and crooked and that the 
instruction posts are placed in inconspicuous positions 
on the walls of buildings. The best help in these cases 
ean be found in the guide-books of the tire companies, 
which not only give plans of the towns, but name the 
streets to be passed through, 

The American automobilist will have to deal with 
two classes of natives; one official, the other civil. 
The former will provide him with his driving and ear 
registration licenses, the other will minister to his 
personal comfort, or otherwise, in hotels and garages. 
If the visitor is wise. he will take. advantage to the 
full of all facilities offered by the various automobile- 
touring associations in order to simplify formalities 
at the customs and to obtain driving and car licenses 
with the least delay. So well is this managed that it 
is generally easier for the foreign visitor to obtain the 
necessary official papers than it is for the native. The 
documents are two: the one a rose-colored card, bear- 
ing a photograph of the driver of the car, various de- 
tails as to his age, place of birth, ete., and type of 
car he is entitled to drive; the other is the car-regis- 
tration ecard, a gray ticket, carrving the registration 
number of the car, its horse-power, manufacturer’s 
number, and other information necessary for ready 
identification. These two documents must always be 
ready. They may not be needed on the entire trip, but 
when they are wanted they are wanted badly. They 
are good for the whole of France, and for any length 
of time, a point that is worth remembering if the trip 
is to be repeated with the same car and the same 
driver. 

Encounters on the road with the arm of the law 
should be made as courteous as possible on the part of 
the automobilist. There will be no “hold-up” for 
running the car at the full limit over an open high- 
way free from other traffic. Even in most of the 
cities no arbitrary speed-limit is imposed, the general 
instructions being that the driving must be “ sane.” 
As to the degree of saneness the gendarme alone is the 
judge. As instances, it is not sane driving, in Paris, 
to allow the motor to smoke at the exhaust, to. use a 
siren or other loud-sounding instrument, or to dnive 
at night with the gas headlights burning. If an acci- 
dent should occur, stop immediately; it is a punish- 
able offence te seek to escape from the scene of an 
accident, however slight your connection with it. - 

Although hotel fittings may be less costly and the 
conveniences of a lower order than those at home, a 
good bed and excellent food can be obtained in any 
town upon which the visitor likes to descend. Ni&tu- 























The Belgian villagers are not perturbed 





Coming out of the Chevreuse Valley 
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rally, there are degrees of perfection, which could be 
explained by the experienced traveller, but even the 
casual tourist, obliged to choose without intimate 
knowledge, will everywhere obtain food and wine equal 
to the best procurable at home, and at much lower 
prices. ‘ 

In nine cases out of ten there will be a garage at- 
tached to the hotel, and no charge for its use beyond 
the tacit understanding that the chauffeur buys his 
gasoline at the establishment. In Paris, the storage 
of the car will be undertaken under the same condi- 
tions as in New York, and at practically the same 
price. 

Owing to the intensity of motor traffic on all French 
highways, necessary accessories can be obtained almost 
anywhere. Gasoline, which is put up in five-litre sealed 
eans (1 1/10 gallons) can be had everywhere. Out- 
side Paris its price will vary from 36 to 42 cents the 
can, but it must not be supposed, because the hotel 
garage sells it at 40 cents and a dealer on the road- 
side a mile away at 36, that you have been “ done.” 
It is probably the octroi or town duty that makes the 
difference. Its quality rarely varies. The same ap- 
plies to lubricating oil, with the exception, however, 
that the commoner brands are often pushed by the 
dealer, instead of the slightly more expensive and _bet- 
ter grades. 

Tires are naturally in the metric system, and on this 
account it is advisable to find out the metric equiva- 
lent for your dimensions in inches. A similar remark 
applies to the capacity of your gasoline-tank, as it is a 
convenience to be able to state offhand the quantity 
required in litres, instead of gallons. If a fuel gauge 
is carried it is easy to work out in advance the 
equivalents in the metric system of all the markings. 

There are a few conveniences common to Americans 
that will not be found in Continental Europe. | Thus, 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining compresstd-air 
tanks for tire inflation, but one will find no compressed- 
gas -tanks for the headlights, the authorities having 
an absurd idea that they are dangerous. If the gas 
supply brought in with the car becomes exhausted 
there will be no means of replenishing it, and recourse 
will have to be had to a generator. 

Tire-chains cannot be bought on the Continent, al- 


Boston’s Three Treasures in 


HREE marble heads in the Boston 
=) Museum of Fine Arts are so beauti- 
ful and so rare that experts insist 
there is no exaggeration in placing 
“5 upon them a valuation of a quarter 
\ of a million dollars. 

M. Rodin, the French sculptor, 
has lavished praises upon the marble 
known as the Chios head. Henry 
James, a few years ago, found in Boston but two things 
which he was able to pronounce “ worth while”: the 
sky-line of Park Street and the head of Aphrodite in 
the Art Museum. The trio of marbles is completed 
by a head of Homer, which is the equal of the famous 
portrayals of the blind poet that all tourists go to 
see in Naples, London, and Potsdam. 

It was in 1887 that Professor Studniczka saw in 
the island of Chios this Greek head of Parian marble, 
which the owner said he had found while excavating 
for building material at the time of the Crimean war. 
His published references to it ‘led to its acquisition 
in England, where it was exhibited by the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1904. It was then acquired by 
Mr. Nathaniel Thayer and by him presented to the 
Boston Museum. 

The presence of a tenon in one shoulder suggests 
the fact that it was not unusual for Greek sculptors 
to make marble statues in pieces and to set the head 
into a cavity in the body, sometimes adding a veil 
or head-dress in a separate piece of marble. The 
sharp angles at the top of this head were covered 
probably by a veil, and the unfinished back was 
screened by it, the tenon holding it in place. 
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though’ they are known 
to the supply houses in 
England. Unless work 
is going to be done on 
snow - bound mountain 
roads, they will not be 
needed, for on the im- 
proved French roads 
the layer of mud is of 
such a superficial na- 
ture that steel-studded 
tires offer the best pre- 
vention against skid- 
ding. Owing to the 
hard surface of the 
roads, chains, indeed, 
are apt to be destruc- 
tive of tires. Brakes 
should be given very 
close attention before 
setting out, if it is in- 
tended to pass through 
mountainous districts. 
On these military 
mountain roads, all so 
scientifically graded 














that it may be neces- 
sary to hold the car in 
continuously for half 
an hour or more, brakes 
that have been designed for American conditions and 
will do all that is required of them on the unevenly 
graded American mountain highways, are apt to prove 
faulty. To be free from danger it should be seen that 
there are two effective independent brake systems, 
thoroughly adjusted, and each capable of holding the 
car in hand on a long down-grade. 

If you have a chauffeur with whom you are satis- 
fied, bring him with you. He will be handicapped by 
his lack of linguistic achievement, but he will prove 
more satisfactory than the average European “ expert ” 
to be found around Parisian garages, who knows all 
languages superficially and all cars still more super- 
ficially.. Good men are to be found, but the visitor is 
much more likely to become acquainted with the unde- 





By F. L. Bullard 


The neck is stouter than a modern sculptor would 
make it, the nose larger and _ flatter on the ridge. 
Mr. John Marshall, in the year-book of the German 
Archeological Institute for 1909, printed a _ very 
interesting comparison between this head and _ heads 
of the school of Praxiteles. “The stout neck, the 
broad - nostrils, the firmly set mouth, the eyes with 
each end set rather deeply and with such delicate eye- 
lids, the complexly simple treatment of cheeks and 
forehead, all show striking similarity to what we must 
expect in a head by Praxiteles.” 

It is difficult to name the person whom the head 
represents. Is it woman or goddess, human or 
divine? It is not a portrait, for all its genuine human 
personality, nor a mere genre head, idealized as it is. 
It is best to call it a goddess, for the divinities of 
the Praxitelean age were most human in their divine 
nature. If it is a goddess, it might well be the veiled 
Persephone, daughter of Demeter, who was snatched 
away by Hades to be his bride, and then divided her 
time between the king of the dead and her mother, 
the goddess of the grain. 

What is known as the Aphrodite head is made of a 
marble of large grain and slight translucency, pecul- 
iarly adapted to the aim of the sculptor. It is im- 
possible to conjecture what may have been the rest of 
the statue. The style is that of the fourth century 
B.c.,;and the character of the head suggests more 
probably the goddess Aphrodite than any other sub- 
ject. Praxiteles and the other artists of his time 
tended to represent goddesses in human form, and 
it is, therefore, impossible to be certain whether this 
is intended for woman or goddess, but it is of the 


Automobiles taking in supplies ot gasoline outside Paris 


sirable variety than the satisfactory type. For the 
man who loves driving, the trip is quite possible with- 
out a chauffeur. Modern cars do not need to be con- 
stantly “tuned up,” and with a quarter of an hour’s 
attention every morning can be relied upon to cover 
long distances without trouble. If more extensive 
adjustments or repairs have to be carried out, expert 
help can be secured in all towns of moderate size, and 
for the man who must have a clean car every morning 
a washer will be found in every hotel. The only ocea- 
sion when a chauffeur’s presence is likely to be wel 
come is when tires have to be changed. But here de- 
mountable rims have wonderfully simplified the task, 
and compressed-air tanks, obtainable anywhere, make 
it unnecessary to toil with a pump. 





goddess type.. Many things in this suggest the method 
of Praxiteles. The texture and mass of the hair, the 
delicacy in the modelling of the face, and the ex- 
pression of the eyes, are all Praxitelean. The way 
the lower eyelid is obscured, giving a somewhat dreamy 
expression, is characteristic of the master, as are also 
the very high forehead and the suggestion of life 
and animation from the slight opening of the lips. 
However, the oval of the face seems somewhat less full 
than that of most heads known to have come from 
hig chisel. -The brows, too, are a little more level and 
hoyizontal than most Praxitelean products. 

he Homer is to be assigned to a somewhat later 
date than the other two heads. It belongs to the 
late Greek or Hellenistic period of art. It reflects 
two tendencies in the life and thought of that time: 
the trend toward realism in art, and certain academic 
interests, seen chiefly in the selection and treatment 
of subjects. No one has any idea of the actual ap- 
pearance of Homer. Tradition says the poet was blind. 
The art of the time being much under the influence 
of literature, some sculptor made an image of the 
singer.as he imagined him to be, and of course repre- 
sented him as blind, and, for the same reason, as very 
old. 

But with the suggestion of physical decline conveyed 
by this head there is joined in a remarkable degree 
the intimation of intellectual power, of mental 
vision. 

Of these imaginary portraits of Homer there are 
fine examples in Naples, in the British Museum, and 
in the chateau of Frederick the Great at Potsdam. 
The Boston head is fully the equal of any of these, 





























The head of Aphrodite, carved in the fourth 
century before Christ by an unknown sculptor 


The Chios head, extravagantly praised by Rodin, 
probably of Persephone, attributed to Praxiteles 
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Homer, a combination of physical decline and 
mental vision, illustrating realism in Greek art 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


HERE has recently been introduced 
into the British House of Commons 
a series of nine bills that together 


form “the Englishwomen’s charter 
of rights and liberties.” They have 
not, apparently, been brought for- 
ward in the hope of passing them 
into law either to-morrow or the 
next day, but rather with the idea 
of providing a basis of discussion, of drawing attention 
to women’s disabilities in Great Britain, and of codi- 
fying “advanced” feminine opinion on the reasons 
and methods for removing them. The Parhamentary 
sponsor of these nine bills is Sir Charles McLaren, 
and their author is his wife, Lady McLaren, a well- 
known, accomplished, and hard-working champion of 
her sex 
One of the tirst points raised by the Women’s Char- 
ter is the right of wives to maintenance. By the laws 
of England a husband is bound to support his wife and 
children out of any money he may have or earn, 
and a wife is similariy bound to support her husband 
and his children. But the law, 1t is claimed, is de- 
fective in that it provides no machinery for com- 
pelling a husband to work, does not give his wife any 
direct claim on his earnings even if he do work, and 
fixes no scale suitable to his means on which a wite 
should be maintained so long as the two live together. 
A wife who is madequately supported, or not sup- 
ported at all by her husband has practically no 
resource open to her but to go to the workhouse with 
her children and trust to the Guardians to sue her 
husband for her maintenance. It often happens that 
the Guardians find it easier and cheaper to support 
the wife in the workhouse than to find and prosecute 
the husband, who, as a matter of fact, nine times out 
of ten, has absconded. A large proportion of the able- 
bodied women now in the English workhouses are 
deserted wives. The Women’s Charter proposes to 
alter the law so that a wife, without the intervention 
of the Poor Law Guardians, may apply immediately 
to a magistrate for an order enforcing maintenance, 
such maintenance to be recoverable wherever possible 
—is is done in some parts of Germany—from the em- 
plovers of the husband out of the wages due to him. 
This is a guite mild proposal compared with what 
the Women’s Charter suggests in regard to the 
division of a husband’s earnings. Lady McLaren has 
chseovered the portentous fact that while women work 
as hard as, or harder than, men to keep the house- 
hold going, their labor is unpaid. The incomparable 
services they render as housekeepers are rendered 
gratuitously. Yet in the ordinary economy of daily 
life it is not the man who earns, but the woman 
who spends, who is the vital personage. Almost any 
man can earn money, but it takes a woman to master 
the infinitely more difficult art of spending it judi- 
ciously; and innumerable women are doing it every 
day of their lives without receiving—in most cases, I 
fear, such is the humility of the sex, without even 
expecting—a single penny in recompense. ‘he Wom- 
en’s Charter proposes to upset the absurd one-sided- 
ness of this arrangement. Henceforward women’s 
work in the home is to possess a money value. <A 
wife who devotes her whole time to housekeeping and 
the care of the children is in future to have a claim 
upon her husband during his life, or upon his estate 
after death, for a sum calculated on a scale not ex- 
ceeding the wages of a housekeeper in her station of 
life, provided she has not received any other personal 
allowance. The Women’s Charter does not attempt 
to specify the precise amount of this sum, but it agrees 
that it should not exceed half the total saved during 
the marriage. It proposes that a wife shall rank as 
a prior creditor for this sum on her husband’s estate 
in the event of his bankruptcy, and shall be entitled, 
in case the marriage is dissolved or husband and wife 
are legally separated, to payment for past services on 
the “ housekeeper’s ” scale. Furthermore, the Charter 
urges that where the wife is a wage-earner she shall 
not be legally liable for the support of her husband 
or of his children, unless her earnings or income ex- 
ceed the minimum necessary for her support; that no 
wife who is willing and able to support herself ‘shall 
be detained in a workhouse at the pleasure of her 
husband; and that no widow shall be legally obliged 
to maintain her children if the father’s share is suffi- 
cient for that purpose. 
In the very common case where a wife shares in 














By Sydmey Brooks 


the conduct and management of her husband’s business 
the Women’s Charter proposes that the property thus 
amassed and the profits thus earned, instead of be- 
longing exclusively to the male partner, shall in 
future be shared equally by husband and wife. And 
if the economical position of the wife is held to be 
unjust and precarious, that of the widow is still more 
so. The old common-law right of dower has in Eng- 
land been whittled down to almost nothing. At the 
present time an English husband is at liberty, if he 
chooses, to will the whole of his real and_ personal 
property away not only from his wife, but from his 
children. Again, in cases of intestacy the law leans 
heavily to the side of the man. If the wife dies in- 
testate, the husband succeeds to the whole of her 
personalty and to the life enjoyment of her estates, 
unless they should be entailed on another branch of the 
family. If, on the other hand, the husband dies in- 
testate, the wife inherits one-third only of his personal 
property if he has children, and half if he has no chil- 
dren; the other half, in default of other next of kin, 
reverting to the Crown. In the case of the death of a 
daughter or son, the mother inherits nothing from 
either; the whole goes to the father or to the father’s 
next of kin. The Women’s Charter proposes to change 
all this—(1) by restoring the ancient right of dower, 
extending it to personalty and making it independent 
of the husband’s disposition; (2) by making the rights 
of husband, wife, and children to real property, in cases 
of intestacy, the same as to personal property; (3) by 
allotting one-half of the rea] and personal estate of a 
husband or wife who has died intestate to the sur- 
viving widow or widower and by dividing the remaining 
half equally among the children, or, if there be no 
children, by allowing the widow or widower to inherit 
the whole of the property; (4) by permitting mothers 
to inherit equally with fathers from intestate children ; 
(5) by forbidding any person to disinherit his or her 
children, by limiting testamentary power to not more 
than one-half the property of either parent, and by 
dividing the remaining half equally among the children 
after payment of dower. 

Passing now from the economic to the social relations 
of women, we find the Women’s Charter even more 
prolitic of suggestions for reform. It proposes, for in- 
stance, that the wives and children of men who ‘have 
been sent to prison for assaulting their wives shall 
be entitled to support, but not as paupers, during the 
term of the husband’s sentence, by a rate levied directly 
on the locality where they live. It proposes also to 
make either party entitled to a divorce on the ground 
of unfaithfulness alone: to render a marriage dissoluble 
for any of the following causes—habitual drunkenness ; 
lunacy. conviction for grave offence entailing at least 
two years’ imprisonment; cruelty, either mental or 
physical; or wilful desertion: and to make the local 
County Court the court of first instance for the con- 
sideration of matrimonial causes. By English law the 
father is the sole guardian of all children born -in 


marriage and can nominate by his will a guardian to 


act with the mother, and even to override her wishes. 
The Women’s Charter provides that fathers and 
mothers shall be joint guardians of their children. It 
puts forward also a suggestion as to infanticide which 
has come in for some severe criticism in England. The 
suggestion is that in case of the death of a first 
illegitimate child, due to the violence or neglect of the 
mother within a month of the child’s birth, the penalty 
imposed shall be not more than two years’ imprison- 
ment, to be followed by a period of two years’ indus- 
trial training. The Charter goes on to provide that 
children born to parents before marriage shall be 
legitimized by subsequent remarriage, and that illegiti- 
mate children, on proof of formal adoption, shall suc- 
ceed in cases of intestacy to real and personal property 
by maternal or through paternal descent. Further- 
more, it raises the “ age of consent ” to eighteen years, 
proposes that legal marriage shall not be permitted 
before that age, calls upon the government to appoint 
a commission of women to consider the best means of 
stamping out open immorality, demands that no wife 
shall be bound to accept a foreign domicile against her 
will, and insists that the Bishops of the Church of 
England in Convoeation shall, at the request ‘of the 
House of Commons, draw up a new marriage service 
“in accordance both with womanly dignity and with 
legal truth.” 

The next great department of life with which the 
Charter deals concerns the conditions of married wom- 
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en of the working classes; and 1t is here particularly 
that Americans may find its suggestions useful. The 
idea that underlies them is that the municipality by 
organized action should do what it can to relieve the 
life of working-class women of something, at any rate, 
of its drudgery and dangers; and among the specitic 
proposals advanced are (1) the education and ap- 
pointment of qualified midwives; (2) the establish- 
ment of créches and play-rooms for the children, on 
the model of the German Pestalozzi Froebel House; 
(3) the provision by the municipalities of a supply 
of pure milk; (4) the establishment of cheap eating- 
houses and kitchens, especially of wash-houses; and 
(5) the establishment of schools in large centres, 
where instruction shall be given to women and girls at 
low charges in all branches of the domestic arts. The 
backwardness of female education in England is, in- 
deed, one of the main objects of the Charter’s attack. 
It demands that the amount of money spent on each 
girl per head in the public schools and secondary 
schools shall be equal to that expended on each boy; 
that an inquiry shall be instituted into all the funds 
bequeathed for educational purposes with a view to 
their equal allocation between the two sexes; that 
every advantage open to boys in the way of technical 
instruction shall be open to girls; and that all universi- 
ties, colleges, societies, inns of court institutes, and 
public bodies deriving money or authority from the 
state shall place their facilities at the disposal of 
women as well as men without discrimination. 

There remain two broad spheres of activity still to be 
touched on—the industrial and the political. Im the 
latter the Women’s Charter urges (1) that the right 
to vote at all municipal and local elections, together 
with the power to serve on local bodies, shall be 
accorded to women equally and on the same terms 
with men, and (2) that no woman otherwise qualified 
shall be excluded by sex or marriage from exercising 
the Parliamentary franchise. In industrial matters 
the Charter’s recommendations are hardly, I suspect, 
so satisfactory to women reformers in general. There 
are, indeed, two pretty clearly defined schools of 
thought among Englishwomen in regard to legislating 
for women employed in shops and factories; the one 
school holding, roughly, that all trades and occupa- 
tions open to men should be open on the same con- 
ditions to women and regarding the various restric- 
tions placed by a benevolent legislature upon their 
hours of labor and so on as a severe industrial handi- 
cap, if not as an insult to the sex; and the other 
school tending rather to welcome these restrictions 
and to find means for extending them. The Women’s 
Charter rather decidedly favors the former of these 
schools. Thus it demands that all regulations as to 
work and overtime which apply to women shall be 
extended, wherever applicable, to men working at the 
same trade; that a distinction shall be drawn between 
juvenile and adult labor for both sexes and that adult 
women, women, that is, over twenty-five, shall be allowed 
in certain trades to engage in night-work which is now 
prohibited; that the rigidity of the Factory Acts 
relating to the employment of women should be re- 
laxed; and that special facilities should be granted 
for training women in the many skilled trades from 
which they are now excluded by the fears or jealousies 
of the men’s trade unions. These provisions show 
clearly enough to which side of the controversy the 
Charter inclines. Its other recommendations, however, 
command something like geferal assent. It is pro- 
posed that more branches of the public service shall 
be opened to women, that equal payment to women 
and men for equal services shall be the rule in the 
government offices, that the local education authority 
shall be forbidden to dismiss female school-teachers 
merely on the ground of marriage, and that women 
factory-inspectors shall be appointed in proportion to 
the number of women workers. I have left to the 
last the most interesting and most revolutionary pro- 
posal, The law of England forbids the employment 
of a woman in a factory during the month following 
childbirth. The Charter proposes that in every case 
where the law forbids the mother to continue her oc- 
cupation before or after the birth of her child the 
municipality’ sliall’ be made‘ responsible for her sup- 
port during the time of prohibition, whether it can 
recover the charges incurred from the husband or not. 
This, of course, is a first step and < long one toward 
that endowment of motherhood which holds a foremost 
place in every programme of practical Socialism. 
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ERSONAL popularity should not be a 
test of the strength or efficiency of -a 
national administration. It is being 
+44 made so in the case of Mr, Taft. It will 
x be a great tragedy if at the end of his 
aN four years the popular verdict is against 
the President. He is one of the most honest men that 
ever stepped foot in Washington, and is as lacking in 
all eraft and guile as a child. That very lack has 
proved a defect. He is too frank and naive for his own 
ood. He believes with all his heart and soul that 
there is such a thing as friendship in politics. And 
no obligation rests 
more heavily on Mr. 
‘Taft’s shoulders than 
the obligation of friend- 
ship. 

Washington comes to 
know the Presidents of 
the United States much 
more intimately and 
closely than the coun- 
try ever comes to know 
them. Tle capital 
learns the motives that 
influence the chief 
magistrate. It learns 
his processes of mind, 
his weaknesses, and his 
foibles. It is rather dispiriting, sometimes, to per- 
sons whose occupation is translating public men for 
the benefit of the dear ones at home, that the Wash- 
ington impression and the country-wide impression 
are so often wholly opposed. Roosevelt and Taft 
make a case in point. ‘ F 

In the closing years of his administration. Theodore 
Roosevelt was the best-hated man in Washington. Re- 
publicans in both branches of Congress went to lengths 
1 have never heard before or since in denouncing him. 
During the lifetime of the Fifty-ninth and_Sixtieth 
Congresses, I have heard things said about Roosevelt 
by Republicans in both 
the House and the Sen- 
ate more damning in 
their denunciation than 
anything Roosevelt ever 
said about “ undesir- 
able citizens,” or 
“malefactors of great 
wealth.” What the in- 
surgents in the House 
have said about “ Uncle 
Joe” has been as a gen- 
tle zephyr compared 
with what the Repub- 
lican membership of 

. the House used to say 
about Mr. Roosevelt. Roosevelt was hated in Wash- 
ington and liked outside of it. It seems to be the 
other way about with Mr. Taft. He is liked here, and 
what criticism there has been of him has been most 
gentle and lenient. Mr. Taft and the people of the 
United States have never been properly introduced. He 
does not know them, and it is quite obvious from much 
of the outside criticism that they do not know him. 

In another respect, too, the attitude of Congress 
toward Mr. Taft is wholly unlike its attitude toward 
Mr. Roosevelt. As the contemporary makers of our 
daily speech would have it, Mr. Roosevelt had Con- 
gress “ buffaloed.” It 
was afraid of him. It 
never did anything for 
him except under the 
compulsion of fear, 
and Mr. Roosevelt never 
hesitated to use his 
enormous prestige and 
authority with the 
country. as a lash on 
the backs of Congress. 
He would even wreak | 
his vengeance on indi- .” 
vidual members who 
opposed and displeased 
him. Now, there is 
nothing of this soré in Mr, Taft’s make-up. He has 
not the prestige in, the country that Roosevelt had; 
nobody knows this better than the members of Con- 
gress, and that is why some of them have dared what 
they have dared.- Mr. Taft does not know how to 
drive Congress, and he is not yet. sufficiently on his 
own footing with the national electorate to qualify as 
a natural leader. Mr. ‘Taft came into the White House 
with a warrant of authority bearing the signature of 
Theodore Roosevelt. As yet he has no warrant of 
authority from the whole people, and he suffers from 
the lack of it. 

Mr. Taft is no politician. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable that he should be. But he has no 
political sagacity; and this is a defect beyond any 
doubt. None of his closest associates and political 
advisers have avy political sagacity. If they had. 
some things that have been done would have been left 
undone, and some things that have been left undone 
would have been done. It is needless to itemize. The 
President has no instinct for knowing what the people 
of the country are thinking, nor has he any sources 
of information; therefore he can neither guide, direct, 
nor control public opinion, 
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Mr. Taft has a quick, keen conscience, to which he 
is immediately responsive. All of his thoughts and 
aims and motives are high and lofty. He has a 
splendid intelligence. He would not do a low nor an 
unworthy thing, nor_a tricky thing. He moves forward 
slowly, trying with all his might and main to do what 
is best, leaving to the people to find out as best they 
ean what he has done. He won't advertise himself, 
and he succeeds one of the greatest. advertisers the 
world has ever known. Comparisons are inevitable. 

Mr, Roosevelt used to spend a great part of his time 
in informing himself about what every manner and 
sort of man in the United States was thinking. In 
an editorial he wrote in the Outlook about his “ Pig- 
skin library ” he referred to this incidentally when he 
said: “I have certainly profited as much by reading 
real good and interesting novels and stories as by 
reading anything else, and from contemporary ones | 
have often reached, as in no other way I could have 
reached, an understanding of how real people feel in 
certain country districts, and in certain regions of 
great cities like Chicago and New York.” 

Mr, Taft does not read much, certainly not so 
voraciously and omnivorously as his predecessor. He 
is not interested in a great many things. He has not 
that insatiable curiosity about people and things, and 
it seems sometimes to his closest friends that he de- 
liberately turns away from the thousand and one inter- 
esting aspects of life which might be disclosed to him 
did he so will. 

Mr. Taft, like the Washington baseball team, has not 
had his share of luck... Things have “* broken” badly 
for him. Roosevelt luck ended abruptly on the night 
of March 3, 1909, when it began snowing, and gave Mr. 
Taft one of the worst inauguration days in the history 
of this Republic. Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration day in 
Washington was almost ideally a perfect day. Thanks 
to Mr. Roosevelt, Mr, Taft began his Presideney with a 
tariff session. I say “thanks to Mr. Roosevelt,” be- 
cause that astute executive realized that the tariff was 
full of dynamite, and conscientiously staved off through 
the years of his administration the demand for a re- 
vision of the schedules. Mr. Roosevelt was afraid of 
the tariff. He didn’t know anything about it, ex- 
cept that it would bite, and whatever else he may 
have done he never put himself in the way of being 
bitten, 

Mr. Taft started off with the wrong foot on the tariff 
revision. He backed the wrong jockey in the race be- 
tween the Protected Beneficiary, Mr. Aldrich up, and the 
Ultimate Consumer, ridden by a political apprentice 
boy named Insurgent. The Protected Beneficiary won, 
as he always has won, but the crowd was with the 
loser. This marked precisely and accurately the be- 
ginning of the criticism of Mr. Taft throughout the 
country. In the beginning of the tariff he kept himself 
clear of the controversy over the schedules in Con- 
gress. But toward the end he changed this attitude 
under pressure and made certain demands on the 
framers of the legislation for lower duties, which were 
granted. He should have pressed for reductions from 
the beginning and interfered actively in the making of 
the new tariff law, or he should have kept consistently 
clear of any participation in it until the end. 

The criticism that his course aroused might have 
been stifled had Mr. Taft been content with saying 
what he did say when he signed the Aldrich-Payne law 
and not referred to it again. But he lacked the po- 
litical sagacity to do this. He went out of his way 
to identify himself firmly with the new law, which is 
so undeniably unpopular. He has dared more than 
the actual makers of the law have dared. Aldrich and 
Payne and Smoot and Cannon and Burrows and Dalzell 
and Hale and Lodge and Scott have not gone before 
the country and iterated and reiterated in one public 
speech after another that the new law is the best 
tariff law ever passed. Not they. That job was ex- 
peditiously shifted to Mr, Taft’s broad shoulders, and 
because he is unafraid and downright lacking in 
political sense, and because of the acute sense of re- 
sponsibility arising from -his signing the bill, he has 
cheerfully gone forth and made himself the sacrificial 
goat of his party. Therein Mr. Taft has doubly erred. 
He’ erred in not forcing Congress to give him a tariff 
bill which would redeem his campaign pledges; and 
having failed in that, he has erred again in accepting 
full responsibility, which did not belong to him. 
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Aside from this one thing, though, what has Mr. 
Taft done since he has become President for which he 
should be sharply criticised? All of his faults and 
foibles and weaknesses of good-humor that have been 
conned and noted and thing at him so often have hurt 
no one except himself. His sins of omission and com- 
mission have not hurt the people of the United States; 
they have brought no harm to the government; they 
have not interfered with the orderly processes of 
governmental affairs. No one has suffered because ot 
anything Mr. Taft has done except himself. 

Sometimes we are all very much like a_ baseball 
crowd, A popular 
piteher steps grandly 
into the box and we 
applaud him and shout 
encouraging cries to 
show him he has all of 
our confidence, Pres- 
ently at a crisis in the 
game, with two out and 
a man on base, he gives 
two men in succession 
their bases on_ balls. 
Instantly there is an 
outery: “Take him 
out!” “Take him 
out!” and loudly ex- 
pressed wonderment 
that such a worthless and unworthy creature should 
be allowed to play ball with our particular team of 
demon athletes. While the roar is still ascending our 
pitcher strikes out the next batter with four pitched 
balls. Instantly the tone of the cries change and the 
hero walks back to the players’ bench to such an ac- 
companiment of deafening huzzas that he is foreed to 
lift his cap in acknowledgment. 

Everybody has séen that scene enacted time and 
again. Precisely the reverse of this thing has hap- 
pened to Mr. Cannon since he was elected Speaker. {n 
the Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth Congresses he was 
far and away the most 
popular, the best hked, 
and the most loved man 
in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He seemed 
to have the applause of 
both parties. The reso- 
lutions of thanks to 
the Speaker usually 
passed at the end of 
each Congress were 
marked by speeches that 
were anything* but per- 
functory. Democrats 
referred. to Mr. Can- 
non’s ‘extraordinary 
good sense and his remarkable fund of that most 
characteristic of all American qualities, a sense of 
humor.” They said, “There is no sham about him, 
there is no pretence, there is no hypocrisy.” 

The Democrats and Republicans of the House even 
resolved themselves into a joint caucus one session, 
the first time anything like it had ever happened, and 
presented the Speaker with a valuable token of their 
high esteem and good-will. Then without any great 
and perceptible change in him, the Speaker saw public 
opinion moving away from him. [t began slowly and 
then moved with -almost ineredible rapidity. The 

transition from popu- 

lar favor to popular 
disapproval was sudden 
and dizzying. Popular 
opinion in the House, 
which had raised him 
- to a great height, sud- 
denly dropped him. To 
this day he doesn’t 
understand it, 

May there not be 
precedent in this as 
affecting Mr. Taft? 
When he came into the 
White House there was 
not a more popular 

man in public life in the United States. He hadn't a 
single political enemy. Democrats vied with Republi 
cans in expressing their good-will. To-day there is 
criticism and dissatisfaction based on nothing that is 
tangible except the tariff sessions. Crities say Mr. 
Taft should “ do something ”; but they don’t say what 
he should do; as a matter of fact, they don’t know. 

Senator Stephenson of Wisconsin is a keen, shrewd 
old man. He has a very meagre education, and many 
of his ways are not the ways of the superior person, 
but he has a fund of sound, hard, common sense. He 
is commonly called “ Uncle Ike.” He went up to the 
White House not long ago to advise with the President 
and tell him what he ought to do. He was only one of 
thousands who have made the same pilgrimage with 
the same amiable intent. “Look here,’ said Uncle 
Ike, “ you ain’t doing right. You’ve got to keep the 
boys stirred up. They have got so they expect it now. 
Now, who are the two most popular men in the world 
to-day? Why, Roosevelt and the German Emperor. 
And why? Because one day they are shooting 
something somewhere, and the next day they are off 
yachting, and the next day they are up in a balloon, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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LITTLE SKETCHES BY THE SEA 


THE SURPRISE 
WE a 
Boa 


iy T was night. The moon was shining 










brilliantly in the heavens, casting a 
pate light upon the beach. In the 
% far distance one could hear the 
RK shrill Whistle of the evening train 
<9) approaching Sandymere, and = as 

Ks RVD) usual the guests of the famous 
See Wavecrest House were gathered on 

the piazza awaiting the coming 
week-enders who would shortly appear. Mabel, a radi- 
ant vision in pink chiffon, was smiling sweetly upon 
Harold, to whom her heart and hand had that day 
been promised, and, as the poet so beautifully expresses 
it, all was merry as a marriage bell. Soon up the 
broad driveway approaching the hotel the chugging 
of the automobile was heard, and in & moment it 
stopped. Three young men, alighted and, carrying 
suit-cases, mounted the steps eagerly, glancing about 
them as if in search of some familiar face. 

“Harry, George, Reginald!” cried Mabel, jumping 
to her feet, a great glow of happiness lighting her 
face. ‘“ Why did you not let me know you were com- 
ing? I should have been at the station to meet you, 
you dear, sweet boys!” 

Harry, George, and Reginald looked at her, and 
then at one another, bewildered. 

“Why,” they replied, as with one voice, “we 
thought it would be pleasant to surprise you.” 

“You are the dearest things that ever were,” she 
murmured enthusiastically, kissing them all and 
plainly showing her delight. 

“ But where is Horace?” she asked. 






“MONEY MAKES THE MARE GO” 


“ Horace?” said Reginald. ‘* Who is Horace?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” she said. ‘‘He lives in Phila- 
delphia—of course you never met him. And to think 
that you three should have come together!” 

“Together?” said Harry. “I haven’t come to- 
gether, Mabel. I never saw these gentlemen before.” 

“T-am sure your friends are entirely unknown to 
me,” said George. 

*T shall be glad to meet these other gentlemen, 
Reginald. 

“ Of course you shall,” smiled Mabel, with a happy 
laugh. ‘Mr. Browne, this is Mr. Harry Jones. Mr. 
Harkaway, let me introduce you to Mr. Reginald 
Browne and Mr. Jones.” 

* And where do I come in?” put-in Harold. 

“You come in right here, Harold,” said Mabel. 
“My friends, Mr. Jones, Mr. Harkaway, and Mr. 
Browne, Mr. Binks.” 

“Happy to meet you,” said Harold. 

“The pleasure is mine,” said each of the other three, 
eyeing Harold somewhat gloomily, however. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” ejaculated Mabel. ‘* Was ever 
any girl so richly blessed as I am! To think that, 
barring poor old Horace, I have all my fiancés here . 
at once!” 
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said 


A MACHIAVELIAN MAID 


“WEREN'T you ——— to see how Ethel hugged 
and kissed Miss Dawkins yesterday when they met 
at the Hickenlooper’s tea?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“ But I thought they hated each other?” 

“They do, but Ethel had bet me five dollars Miss 
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THE HELPMATE 


CUPID: ‘“ Trat’s 





A PRETTY GOOD TEST” 


Dawkins’s complexion wasn’t real, and when she 
hugged her up she rubbed half of it off on her own 


cheek.” 


POEMS OF THE YEAR 
AUGUST 
Wuen the Woodchuck sounds his note 
On the breeze, 
And the Robins gayly float 
Through the trees; 
When the Hammock idly sways 
Full of happy fiancees 
Singing gladsome tooralays 
At their ease; 


When the Arbutus arbutes 
In the dell, 

And the farmer gathers fruits 
For the jell; 

When the sweetest notes there be 

In all Nature’s minstrelsy 

For the Hired Man is the 
Dinner-bell ; 


When poor Dad is at his toil 

In the town, 
While the Mereury doth boil 

Up and down, 
And Mamma with -marcelled hair 
In the cool, crisp mountain air 
Dazzles all beholders there 

With her gown; 


When the Truck Horse bold and pert 
Doth appear 

With a-straw hat-—like a flirt!— 
On his ear, 

And we hear the merry honk 

Like the echo of a conch 

From the Motor and the Donk, 
Loud and clear; 


When the flutter of the fan 
Of the sly 

Little Maiden with the Tan 
Greets the eye. 

As she promises to wed 

Tom and Jack and Bill and Ned, 

George and Harry, Sam and Ted, 
By and by; 


When the ‘Skeeter ’gins to storm 
On the Beach, 
And the Candidate gets warm 
In his speech, 
And the world is just awhirl, 
Full of fluff and yellow curl, 
Sort of mixture of a girl 
And a peach; 


When the Katydids dispute, 
And the Frog 
Sounds his pessimistic hoot 
In the bog; 
When the Lobster all aglow 
Grabs the bather by the toe, 
Who is he that doth not know 
It is Aug.? 


CARLYLE SMITH. 
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SUMMER NOTES FROM THE “ WAYBACK 
; _ ee “ 


HY cannot the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce do some- 


thing to call attention 
to the advantages of 
Wayback as a summer 
resort? A comparison 
of the records showing 
the temperature of Way- 
back during the summer 
months with that of 
other places, is a certain 
indication to us that if 
summer resorts anywhere 
it is here. W iets the mereury at Yuma, Arizona, is 
languidly lolling about a hundred and three in the 
shade, at Wayback it is dancing the Tarentella at a 
hundred and thirteen. When Reno suffers with a 
recorded temperature of a hundred and nine, we are 
rejoicing in a hundred and twenty-three, and yet 
nobody is doing anything to call ‘the attention of 
tourists looking for a warm welcome to our unques- 
tioned gifts in the matter of incandescence. Way- 
back should be known the country over as the auto 
da fé of summer resorts. 

Owing to the extreme heat of the past few nights, 
the Sheriff has quartered the residents of the county 
jail at the Wayback Hotel, where several of them 
entertained their friends with little dinners and in 
other ways, which have shown beyond peradventure 
that jail life does not in any way affect good- 
fellowship. An automobile ride for the sixty-day men 
is proposed for Friday evening out to the skating- 
rink and back, with music and a dance to while away 
the evening. | 

Wayback society is divided on the question as to 
whether in midsummer pajamas may be considered to 
come under the head of evening dress. For our own 
part, we do not see why Wayback should not decide 
for itself what is de rigger. Just because the so-called 
smart set of the Eastern cities do not wear their 
pajamas in public is no reason why we of Wayback 
should not do as we choose in this matter. Who are 
the New York Four Hundred, or the Boston Two 
Hundred and Three, or the Philadelphia’ Five, that 
they should dictate to us as to how we shall be 
clothed ? 

The proprietors of the Bellevue Hotel on Corbett 
Square have installed cold showers in all the canopies 
over their beds for the remainder of the summer sea- 
son, so that all guests who care to sleep with a 
cooling stream trickling down over their heads during 
the night can be accommodated at a small extra cost. 
This is a great improvement over the old-fashioned 
electric fans, which, though cooling, have on more 
than one occasion caused considerable loss to the 
Bellevue’s guests by blowing valuables out of the 
window. 

Numerous inquiries have been addressed to this 
office asking which of the two candidates for Congress, 
Colonel Wimpleton of Wayback, or Major Slithers of 
Peewee Junction, we intend to support. In view of 
the fact that this journal is and has always been 
independent in politics, we beg to answer that we 
shall decide that question when we get good and ready. 
We are willing, however, to call the attention of the 
public to the fact that Major Slithers’s advertisement 
of his hardware emporium, published on another page, 
is sixteen agate lines longer than Colonel Wimpleton’s 
advertisement of his undertaking establishment, and 
calls for two more insertions per month. This, 
coupled with the other fact that the slogan of The 
Warwhoop has always been prosperity, may afford 
some kind of a clue to our present leanings. 
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OLD DOBBIN (finding horseshoe): “1 suppose I’p 
BE LUCKY IF I ONLY HAD A STABLE DOOR TO NAIL IT 
OVER.” 


A FARMER’S ALMANAC FOR AUGUST 


BE careful, along about the first two weeks of August, 
of your hothouse boarders. Under the extreme heat 
of midsummer they are likely to wilt, unless kept in a 
cool place. 

The up-to-date farmer no longer provides his guests 
with feather beds. That is to say, it is no longer 
de rigueur to call them feather beds, the new fashion 
being to refer to them always as chantecler divans. 

A rather clever method of keeping your summer 
guests in a comfortable ffame of mind is to build a 
little ice-box directly in the rear of the mercury bulb 
of your thermometer. This if kept filled at all times 
will reduce the apparent temperature of the hottest 
days to a comfortable average. 

An inexpensive means of keeping your table up to a 
high standard of excellence is to gather all your pease 
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‘MAMMA, DID THE INDIANS KILL ALL THOSE PEOPLE?” 


and asparagus after the boarders have gone to bed, 
and place them in a white pine box addressed to your- 
self as though it had come from the Café Voisin at 
Paris, after which arrange with the village express 
company to deliver the same at your front door while 
all the boarders are present. 

Should one of -your boarders refuse to pay his bill 
promptly, an easy way to get even with him is to 
abstract his Sunday suit from his trunk and substi- 
tute for it the last season’s lounging suit of your 
scarecrow. If this dces not bring him to terms a 
little cod-liver oil in the salad dressing will suggest 
the idea of leaving your house at once, thus requiring 
an immediate payment in full of his delinquencies. 

Do not water your iced milk. Leave that to nature. 
If you place a ten-pound cake of ice in a gallon can 
of pure undiluted milk, at least three gallons of iced 
milk will be the natural and perfectly legitimate re- 
sult, and your conscience will be entirely free from 
misgivings as to the propriety of your act. 

Be careful not to overcharge your boarders for what 
you give them, but make a careful estimate of the cost 
of everything you provide, and charge accordingly. 
For instance, in estimating the value of a huckleberry 
pie, take the first cost of the ingredients, add the cost 
of the kitchen range upon which it was cooked, the 
wages of your chef, the cost of*the tin plate upon 
which it is. served, and the cost of the knife with 
which it was cut. ‘Add to this ten per cent. for your 
legitimate profit, and dividing the sum total thus 
reached by the number of wedges into which the pie 
is cut, you will have the amount to be charged to the 
account of the consumer. 

In advertising rooms for summer boarders during 
August make your offer as generously attractive as 
you can, stating that there will be no extra charge 
for heating, and that the golf-links are at all times 
open for the use of guests gratis. In the event of your 
advertising the links it will be well to set aside a 
portion of the cow-pasture large enough to accommo- 


date one hole at least. This can be inexpensively made 
by sinking an old tin cup two inches in the ground, 
and keeping the grass immediately around it close 
cropped, 

Strive to give as much variety to your table as you 
possibly can. For instance, if you serve lemon pie for 
breakfast, provide apple pie for dinner, and rhubarb 
pie for supper. It will be well also to look after the 
complexion of your pastry, seeing that it is not too 
pallid. A pleasantly browned effect can always be got 
by mixing a pint of boiling chicory in with your dough. 
Bluing should be avoided since it only serves to inten 
sify the pallor of the pastry. A cupful of starch will 
crisp the roof line of a pie very materially. 

Farmers in all parts of the country are warned to 
consider carefully the capacity of those who apply 
for board and lodging during the vacation on a basis 
of working out their expenses. It should be definitely 
arranged beforehand that the working hours are from 
3 A.M. until noon, and from 1 p.m. until midnight. 
Otherwise the boarder may attempt to renig, basing his 
views upon the curious ideas prevalent in our cities 
that a day’s work is only cight hours in duration. 

We omit the weather prognostications for August, 
since the new agriculture, which is based entirely upon 
the renting of rooms and the care of mealers, is not 
dependent upon weather of any kind, and prophecies 
as to the probable appearance of heat-waves, thunder- 
storms, and belated frosts have no bearing upon the 
iarmer’s needs. 


A DIPLOMAT 


**Anp how old should you say I am?” giggled the 
golden-haired spinster, with a coy glance at Bjones. 

““ Ah, Miss Smiley,” replied Bjones, with a low bow, 
“T do not think you are old at all. Ask rather how 
young do I take vou to be.” 

And she was so pleased she forgot to. 
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By Gardner Weeks Wood 


r is rather odd that on this harsh, 
blustery March morning I should be 
writing beside the fire in my quiet 
library. It is not that the act of 
writing is in itself unusual, for that 
is a more than occasional diversion 
of mine; but this is essentially a 
story of summer and its reflected 
moods, and T have always been in- 
sistent that the telling of a tale should be done in its 
appropriate season—the locusts of August should be 
throbbing hotly outside my window to-day, and the 
green hills be touched with misted blue. 

However, as a newspaper reporter might say, this 
incident in Jim Chamberlain's life has a winter “ end”; 
and that, perforce, must be my excuse. 

I have been wondering about Jim Chamberlain for 
a. long time because Jim is an old, old friend of mine 
and I am very fond of him—probably because of our 
great contrasts. He is big, hearty, unimaginative, and 
practical. Jim makes a great deal of money every 





vear—I am what he calls a “ business outcast.” To 
Jim the vista of a cross-street lined with brick and 
lire-eseapes is wholly satisfying. I prefer a fair hill 
slope and a tumbling brook. Jim dreams of margins— 
{ of marginalia. 

Perhaps I would be more exact in saying that this 
was the man of a year ago—-l’m not quite sure what 
he is doing now. In March last, just after the terrible 
Surdam Bridge railroad disaster, Jim started for the 
West. To investigate irrigation in Arizona was his al- 
leged reason; but I believe that he went away with no 
other motive than to be somewhere alone and to think. 
One letter T-have had from him, and it said nothing 
of irrigation, or of anything else, for that matter. I 
have found Jim’s reticence at times to be singularly 
illuminating. 

[ am beginning te be puzzled by his absence—I want 
to see him again and find out whether the same com- 
fortable look has returned to his eyes, if his laugh is 
as full and deep and his hand as hearty as it was 
when I first knew him. 

My inclination is to tell more about Jim, for he is 
a man one would want to know; but it would be use- 
less. Even if I tried, I should fail to picture him 
accurately Jim is 
simply an honest, sin- 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. J. DUNCAN 


“ There’s something the matter with the man,” said 
Worthing. ‘“ He ought to ease up, but I can’t do any- 
thing with him. He amiably tells me to go to the 
devil when I suggest a rest. 

“Why don’t you get after him, Ted?” he added. 
“ He'll listen to you.” 

I did get after him, and he laughed at me. 

** You’re crazy, Teddy,” said he, * like all the others. 
I’m not sick; and if I were, do you think I can get 
away from my business? 

“T suppose Worthing or Evans put you up to this,” 
he continued, “ because I was a little tired the other 
night. That’s no reason at ‘all why I- should’ take a 
vacation. There’s no excuse for that, anyway. I’ve 
never wanted to take a vacation and I’m not going 
away. I ean’t stop working, and you know it.” 

And he didn’t stop; the voice of ine money-changers 
was a siren-song. 

I did not see Jim for several weeks after. that inci- 
dent. One day late in May he telephoned, asking me to 
eall on him in town, 

I promised to be on hand; and five o’clock of the next 
afternoon found me at the door of Jim’s apartment. 
He calls it his ‘* bungalow,” commemoratively; be- 
cause he got the idea and the means to erystallize it 
when he bought a tract of land in southern California 
and changed it to a neatly trimmed: and populous 
* addition.” 

Central Park not being available for bungalows, Jim 
placed his at the extreme top of a many-storied stone 
pile wherein he saw possibilities. 

Gradually he had filled his place with interesting 
things, for in an abashed way Jim is a collector. If 
something strikes his fancy, no matter what it is, he 
buys it, takes it home furtively, and places it with 
calm indifference in a corner, on a mantelpiece, or 
under his bed, and then forgets it. 

A large abalone-shell from Catalina may hold bullets 
from the Custer battlefield; or a blood-rusted machete 
leer menacingly from a tall and harmless Munich stein. 
These collections are the diversion of Sin, his dog, and 
the pet abhorrences of the immutable Oriental, Ka- 
moto, who cooks and slaves for Jim by day and reads 
law for himself by night. 

Kamoto appeared nervous when he admitted me. 





gle-hearted, — straight-, 
forward citizen, who 
has fought his way 
through the world and 
achieved some fame, a 
great fortune. and an 
abundant — self-reliance. 
Not until he met—but 
that is my story. 

Of course, Jim had 
met many women. At 
various times my wife 
had attempted to marry 
him to several nice 
girls she knows, but 
she could not get him 
interested. He never 
had time to consider 
marriage. IT firmly be- 
lieve he has cherished 
a little resentment 
against Marie and me 
ever since we married, 
and my wife insisted 
on a country home. 
Whenever he came out 
to see us I knew that 
he was regretfully turn- 
ing back in memory to 
our old-time, pajama- 
clad, Eighty - ninth 
Street Sundays, and to 
memories of a room 
tilled with men, tobacco 
smoke, and Sunday 
supplements, and an 
atmosphere of — poker 
and personalities. 

To Jim, “ business” 
was both the means and 
the end of existence. 
His days were  miel- 














stroms of excitement 
from the moment he 
entered his office until 
the electric ‘lights be- 
gan to glow. Then at 
his club, or some one of the big up-town hotels, each 
night brought its necessity for plot and counter-plot 
in the great war of business, 

Jim loved a fight with all the fervor of his bulldog 
nature. Perkins, who had just lost a bitter struggle 
to dislodge Jim from his board of directors, struck 
pretty close to the gold. Said he, * I believe Chamber- 
lain thinks he’s Napoleon and sits up all night sticking 
pins in my railroad maps.” 

Jim did sit up too many nights planning and _plot- 
ting. He smoked too many strong cigars. He burned 
too many candles before his gods of the market—the 
only gods he worshipped, 

Over a year ago I could see a change. Jim was 
becoming irritable. Wis constant good-humor dis- 
appeared. His iron nerve sometimes failed him. 
Worthing. an old-time friend of ours, told me that 
Jim had dined with him not long before. Midway 
the dinner Jim had fainted. 





“Rattle the spoon and ice around in it so I can hear it” 


* Mist’ Cham'blin sick,” was his greeting: “ he say 
you come in.” 

| followed Kamoto to the bedroom and found Jim 
propped up on pillows, hair a-tumble, and in an evi- 
dent ill-temper. 

“Sit down near the window, Teddy.” he commanded ; 
“light the strongest cigar you ean find and blow the 
smoke this way; throw your packages on the floor 
where that heathen will have to pick them up: kick 
the dog into the hall; and then humor me a bit.” 

My lesson had been learned from long experience; 
I obeyed. Jim sniffed hungrily at the smoke for a 
time. 

“Now have a drink, Teddy, a fine, long, cold one,” 
said he. 

Kamoto brought it. 

“Now.” said Jim, “set it down on that table where 
T can see it and then rattlesthe spoon and ice around 
in it so T can hear it very plainly.” 
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I did so for a long time in silence. 

“ Well?” I asked, finally. 

“Oh, it’s the fault of that fool doctor of yours,” he 
complained. “* He’s got me at last. He says my nerves 
are right on the point of unravelling and insists that 
if I smoke another cigar he won’t be responsible. He 
has ordered me to go away somewhere to a quiet spot 
and rest! What do you think of that, Teddy?” he 
snarled. “Rest! Simply because my heart bumps 
are out of tune once in a while. 

“Think of it, Teddy!” he implored, plaintively. 
“ Picture me sitting day after day on an open-work 
veranda with a lot of crocheting women! 

““* No newspapers,’ says that fool doctor, ‘no tele- 
vhones, no drinks, no cigars—nothing for three 
months!’ ” 

I knew that Doctor Evans had given the verdict. 

“He’s right, Jim,’ said I; “you must do it. Go 
away somewhere and catch a little fish in a little river 
-—you’ll like it.” 

He turned his face to the wall. “ Well,” said he, 
“that’s the last straw. I had hoped for better things 
from you, Teddy, but if vou are all organized to hound 
me out of town I suppose Ill have to go. The Lord 
only knows what will happen to my business,” he 
added, ‘* with those Broad Street fellows busy as blood- 
thirsty pirates while ’m spending the summer talk- 
ing to the little flowers—but Dll go.” 

While we were consulting time-tables, Jim remem- 
bered that several years ago a friend of his father, a 
Mr. Graydon, an educated and travelled gentleman, 
had grown tired of metropolitan turmoil and built a 
home in the heart of the northern wilderness. Thither 
he had taken his wife, and there they were still living 
an isolated but happy life. 

“Tf I have got to do this outrageous thing at all,” 
said he, “I’m going to try to do it right.” 

Accordingly, he wrote to Mr. Graydon. The reply 
was a letter saying that Jim’s father was delightfully 
remembered, and that his son should come immediately 
and stop as long as he wished with them. 

“You will honor us by coming,” wrote Mr. Graydon, 
“and my wife and daughter join me in bidding you 
-welcome to our woods.” 

* Daughter, eh,” mused Jim, “ that’s a’ little more 
than I had bargained for; but—let it go. I may be 
able to escape from one girl. I couldn’t from a hotel 
veranda cluttered up with ’em.” 

I went with Jim to his train and saw him off. Jim 
didn’t look pleased, but he was taking his share in 
the unpleasant thing with earnestness and determina- 
tion. ; ; 

Only one letter from Jim reached me during the 
summer. He wrote briefly, as usual, and merely to 
say that he was better, that his hosts were hospitality 
personified, and that he was to return about the middle 
of August. 

It lacked only a few days of September when Jim 
wrote that he had returned. I dropped in unannounced 
a day or so later and found him at home. 

The few days in town had made no impression on 
his thick coat of tan—I remember how white his collar 
lcoked when I found him at table just at the evening’s 
edge. . 

Jim rose joyously to grasp my hand. I knew he 
was well by the way he did it. 

“Jim, you ruffian,”’ said J, feelingly, “ you’re fit 
again.” 

“Fit?” he laughed. “TI should say I am! T never 
felt so keen in my life. Nothing but bone and muscle, 
Teddy. Heart as steady as a clock. Wish I were 
going to play tackle on the old team again this fall. 
I’d crumple ’em up!” e 

“T believe you would,” said I with conviction; “ but 
how did it all happen? Did you enjoy yourself? Did 
xou catch a little fish?—and did you manage to keep 
out of the young lady’s way?” 

It was dusk in the room and quite impossible to see 
distinctly, but I thought I detected a change in .Jim’s 
expression. His answer was impressive, but none the 
less evasive. 

“The Graydons are the Lord’s own people, and I 
never had so bully a time in my life.” 

He settled back in his chair. 

“Have a cigar?” I asked, “a big strong cigar?” 
I held one out temptingly to him. 

“No, I don’t seem to care about smoking,” he 
replied, “but TI will have a_ little Scotch with 
vou. 

Kamoto brought Seoteh, and under its soothing influ- 
ence Jim became philosophical. 

“Teddy, you’ve always been right,” he confessed. 
“ There is no place like the big outdoors! I’ve been a 
fool long enough. and I’m going to take life easier 
hereafter. This town can go hang for a while every 
summer now. I learned a lot of things in the woods— 
but the biggest lesson was that the stock-market doesn’t 
count for much when compared to a shadowy lake at 
evenfall.” 

This kind of talk from Jim—practical, unimagina- 
tive Jim! 

“Td like to tell you all about it to-night, Teddy, 
but I can’t. You will have te wait. I’ve got to take 
some packages up to Mrs. Graydon’s sister on Eighty- 
ninth Street. Odd, isn’t it? Same block where you 
and I used to live.” 

As I was leaving him, Jim said: “I’ve been down- 
town to-day, and the way those beggars have been 
tangling that Central-Soo proposition is a crime. 
They took advantage of my being away to win over 
those wooden-headed Dutch stockholders, and now [ve 
got the problem of my life to handle. [’m going to 
make them curl up, though, before I get through 
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with ’em. I'll teach ’em not to meddle with my 
affairs.” 
“Did you,” I- inquired, maliciously, “get these 
benevolent ideas in your talks with the little flowers?” 
“Now, Teddy, don’t get nasty,” said he; “ you know 
I can’t let those fellows trim me. This is the last big 
scrap I’m going into—after this one, things are going 


. to be smoother. Just now, though, I’m too strong to 


be standing around loose. I need action.” 

When I got home that night I told my wife about 
him. 

“ Something has happened to Jim,” said I. “ He is 
as husky as a truck horse, but, on the other hand, 
his soul seems filled with an ineffable glory. He spoke 
slightingly of Wall Street, and he mooned about a 
‘shadowed lake at evenfall.’ 

Marie looked at me in blank amazement. 

“Theodore,” she cried, “ he didn’t!” 

“Those were his exact words,” [ assured her, “ and 
moreover, he is crazy about some girl. He has her 
picture in his watch. 

It is the same as a new 
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Mr. Graydon and his wife weleomed me from the lamp- 
lit doorway of their home.” 

‘I have known a lot of people in-my life, Teddy— 
men and women; but there is a rare couple. It is hard 
to speak of them separately, their lives were so 
graciously intertwined. You always expected to see 
them together. Interests and tastes the same, work 
and pleasure always to be shared. The influence of the 
wilderness had done that for them, I think. 

* At a glance [ saw in Mr. Graydon a student and a 
gentleman; somewhat of a recluse, perhaps, but a 
kindly one, 

“* Your father was one of my best friends,’ said he, 
‘and [I want to continue the friendship with his son. 
Every one called your father “Jim.” You look like 
him, and [ imagine you are “Jim” to your friends. 
May I be among them?’ 

“T was too tired to talk much that night, and went 
almost immediately to my room. I shall never forget 
that room, Teddy; not that there was anything strik- 





one on his mantelpiece, 
and she’s a_ beauty, 
too. Add to this that 


happy that he is going 
to kill a few financiers 
to-morrow for diver- 
sion.” 

“ Theodore,” said she, 
“if [ didn’t know you 
so well, I’d surely be- 
lieve you were losing 
your mind. As it is, 
I think Jim Chamber- 
lain ought to be in- 
vestigated. 

* Now, you must find 
out who she is,” my 
wife continued, “ and 
if ‘you can’t, [ will.” 

She failed, however, 
just as I did. 

Jim came to dinner 
and gave us ‘the story 
of the summer, except 
the one thing we really 
wanted to know.  Re- 
peated hints and deft 
questioning were of no 
avail, and finally we 
gave up. 

Autumn came; the 
financiers proved hard 
to kill, the wooden- 
headed Dutchmen 
singularly stolid. Jim 
had the fight of his 
life, as he had wished, 
and did not win out 
until late in November. 
Then something went 
wrong in copper, and 
he plunged into that 
like a warring Goth. 

I saw little of Jim 
during this time, and 
whenever I did there 
were fewer reminis- 
cences—finally no refer- 
ence at all to the past 
summer. 

The business — lust 
was on him again and 
a deep, troubled look 
settled into his eyes— 
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something that had 
never been there before. “Th: 

There were strange This 
moods on the man. 

Winter fell upon the 
land and roared up and deni its streets and byways 
in a rage of triumph. 

I vividly recall the bitter day when Jim called me up. 

“Please come in this afternoon,” said he, “ pre- 
pared to spend a day.” 

Night had come to the city as I creaked through 
the crisp, snowy streets to Jim’s apartment. Few 
figures were scurrying, muffled and shivering, to be- 
lated dinners. In Jim’s room, as Kamoto admitted 
me, there were no lights, and my friend was standing 
alone by the window looking out across the frozen 
square toward the fiery cross that blazed on the chureh 
tower opposite. He turned as [ entered, and [ saw 
that his face was white in the pale reflection. 
Curiously enough, the memory of his return from the 
country months ago flashed through my mind. I re- 
membered the white contrast of his collar that 
night against his sun-tanned threat. Now it was 
different. Jim’s buoyant manner had disappeared, 
too. His face was grave, his eyes troubled, as he 
greeted me. 

“T am vlad you could come, Teddy,” said he. “I 
shall have something to tell ‘you directly. Here are 
cigars and whiskey. Make yourself comfortable, for I 
want to talk to you slowly and understandingly. It 
may take a good bit of the night.” 

We sat down before the low wood fire. Subdued 
sounds from the other rooms betokened Kamoto; and 
Sin, the dog, lay outstretched on the rug, nose be- 
tween paws, eyes fixed steopily on the embers, dreaming 
his dog dreams. 

Finally Jim began without preface. 

“T want to tell you, Teddy,” said he, “an incident 
of my vacation trip last summer that I have .never 
alluded to before. 

“The Graydon home lies at the end of a long wagon 
trail through the forests. I reached it two days after 
T left. you in New York, and I imagine I must have 
looked pretty well used up to the woodsmen who met 
me. Canadian roads are picturesque, but they are not 
macadam, and my nerves were certainly in bad case 
before we reached the house. The last hour of the 
trail came at the end of the long northern gloaming. 
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it ” 


is my world—I love it,’”’ she said 


s 

ing about its interior or its comfortable fittings, but 
it had four low windows that were perpetual delights. 
The breath of the pines was always drifting through 
them—sunrise and. moonlight flooded them. That 
night, before I turned in, I caught from one of them 
the reflection of a big star in. sleeping water” (the 
poetizing of Jim had evidently been thorough). 

“ Because I was an invalid, I suppose, my breakfast 
was sent up to me the next morning—a new luxury in 
my case, for I hate being ecoddled, as you know. 

“From my table by the south window I got my first 
definite idea of my surroundings. 

“ Before the house lay a broad sweep of lawn and 
Mrs. Graydon’s beds of old-fashioned flowers—it was 
good to see the marigolds and the tall hollyhocks 
again—then a path leading down through the tall trees 
to a lake—a axe that was part of the wilderness. 
tugged, pine-swept shores; deep, silent bays; rock- 
ribbed islands; long, blue stretches of water. In the 
far distance of the lake I saw a dot of red and the 
quick flash of a paddle. 

“ Back of the house and on all sides rose the forest- 
clad hills glorious in green. 

“The house bore every evidence of the fact that a 
man of adequate means had lived there and built as he 
chose. It was a low-roofed structure, broadly veran- 
daed, stout, to resist winter and invite summer. 

“Inside and out, the place was powerfully attractive 
to me. It seemed, to awaken something within me 
that I had never suspected—I had always wanted this 
thing, but had never realized it-before. 

“It did not occur to me as strange—finding such an 
establishment as this in the midst of the forest. It be- 
longed there. Its perfect harmony with the things 
of nature made it a part of them. 

“Tts windows opened upon a new world, Ted, and 
the evenings we spent in the huge inglenook of its low 
studded living-room revealed a new life to me.” 

Jim paused in reflection-—Sin stirred uneasily in his 
sleep before the fire: the tall cathedral clock in the 
corner smote the soft silence with its count of the 
hours; an ember fell, flared crisply, striking a ruddy 
glow upon the brass of the andirons. I smoked while 
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Jim’s big body slouched more solidly into his deep 
chair—face in the shadows, hands white on the chair’s 
arms. His eyes were fixed on the hearth, but they 
looked beyond it. 

“TI found Mrs. Graydon among her flowers my first 
morning,” Jim resumed, quietly. 

“* You are better already, Mr. Jim,’ said she, as she 
straightened up from her bed of marigolds; *I can 
see it. In a week you will begin to enjoy our life here, 
unless you are hopelessly metropolitan.’ 

“Tm not often given to fine words, as you know, 
Teddy, but I was able to assure her that my few hours 
had already convinced me of that. 

“*T have only one request to make,’ said Mrs, Gray- 
don, ‘and that is that you will do as you please 
here. Our happiness will be in seeing you win back 
your strength and in enjoying yourself as you wish. 

**Mr. Graydon is in the rush of finishing his new 
book, and as he thinks I am necessary to him. we shall 
be busy much of the time. 

“*My daughter, though, will teach you the ways 
of the country if you desire it. She knows our wilder- 
ness and its language, but if you wish to learn them 
alone we shall not interfere.’ 

“Tt occurred to me then, Ted, that T had entirely’ 
forgotten the daughter, and I'll have to acknowledge 
a sinking of the heart when she was mentioned. You 
know how I dislike ‘ sweet ’ girls. | am a clod in the 
presence of chiffon, 

‘I lied courteously, of course, and Mrs. Graydon 
explained that Marjorie had gone up the lake in the 
arly morning in her canoe. 

“That explained the dot of red [ had seen in the 
distance. At the same time I was relieved to know 
that her name was Marjorie; if it had been Pearl] I 
think I should have fled incontinently. 

‘IT was idly watching Mrs. Graydon busy with her 
sweet peas when a long, clear, ‘ Hallo!’ floated up from 
the lake. 

** Ah, there she is now, Mr. Jim,’ said she. ‘Shall 
we go down to meet her?’ 

At the lake’s edge lay a boathouse and a solid 
little wharf. The girl in the red eanoe had just 
drifted in.” 

For an interval Jim fell silent, and T, too, was still. 

“You have seen her picture, Ted,” he resumed, “* but 
you have not seen her. 

“* This is my daughter Marjorie, said Mrs. Graydon. 

“T looked into a pair of frank brown eyes and 
felt a firm, small hand in mine. 

“*So this is Mr. Chamberlain,’ said she. ‘T am 
very sorry to know that you have been ill, but T am 
sure you will soon be strong again here.’ 

“T don’t know what made me do it, Teddy, but be- 
fore I realized it I was saying to her, ‘T am sure of 
it, too, Miss Marjorie, if you will help me.’ 

“T cursed myself instantly for a fool, but it was un- 
necessary. About her there was none of the self- 
consciousness of the girl that would have suspected 
flattery. 

“*Tndeed I will help,’ said she, earnestly, ‘if you 
wish me to.’ 

“Whatever IT may have expected,” continued Jim, 
‘IT had not thought to meet in that far country such 
a superb creature as she. No colorless photograph 
could show you the real Marjorie. 

“T had to look down but little to meet her smiling, 
level eyes. Her rough blouse and short skirt strove 
vainly to conceal a supple figure, soft with youth, yet 
strong with a surprising vigor. Her cheeks were aglow 
with the pulse of young blood. She stood straight- 
limbed as one of the pines. Its perfume was in her 
hair. I remember her standing that morning with the 
sunlight sifting down through the trees upon her head. 
T could not decide whether it was bronze or brown. 
There was a brightness in it, anyway; and always, in 
the wind, stray, careless strands were blowing across 
her face—Diana, but more than that: a woman. 

“A new life began for me that morning, Teddy—a 
summer with a girl as its constant factor.” 

The room had been growing chill as Jim paused 
in his tale. I threw more wood on the fire and we 
watched the flames creep slowly up to catch anew at 
the logs. 

Sin woke, stretched lazily, and went to thrust a cold 
nose into his master’s down-hanging hand. It was un- 
noticed as Jim continued. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Graydon,” said he, “ were urgently 
busy with their book. That left Marjorie and me 
largely to ourselves. Their confidence in her was com- 
plete—they knew her; the shackles of a false conven- 
tion had no place in that country. 

“By day we sailed the lake, explored the hidden 
rivers, fished the brawling brooks. Evenings—the 
slow, northern twilights—we spent under the brighten- 
ing stars, and én days of rain we read and talked to- 
gether in the sheltered verandas or by the fireside. 

“T grew strong rapidly in our long tramps over the 
trails of the wilderness, and one by one we conquered 
all the hills. 

“She came to know me thoroughly as you do, Teddy: 
my commonplace, uneventful life; the demoralized con- 
dition of whatever finer ideals [ may once have 
cherished; my sordid outlook; my materialist’s world. 

“T think from the first her sympathy was aroused. 

“Tt was hard for her to understand how I could 
have kept my hands away from the good things of 
life. 

“*T am really sorry for you, Mr. Chamberlain,’ said 
she, once; ‘sorry that such a man as you should have 
fallen into such a narrow life; and yet—yet, I am giad, 
too!’ 

“* Why? I asked. ‘Why? 

“Oh, it is selfish of me. perhaps, but 1 had been 
afraid before you came that there would be nothing 
for me to do—nothing in which I could help.’ 

“T was like a child, Teddy, getting its first sight of 
the country. It was a drift back to the far days of 
boyhood. 

“On the pebbled shore of a bay, tree- locked against 
the sun, we would build a fire and cook our camp din- 
ner. Marjorie’s deftness with paddle, sail, rod, or gun 
was a perpetual delight to me. On our lake excur- 
sions I was sometimes lucky enough to shoot some- 
thing eatable—always to her pretty amazement. 











“ My abilities began to seem exceedingly small and 
worthless up there, Teddy, and it was not only Mar- 
jorie’s kinship with the woods that emphasized it, but 
her gentle womanliness, her fineness and tact, the 
delicacy of her nature, the rarity of her under- 
standing. 

“Perhaps you think it strange that such a girl 
could exist under like conditions, but you must remem- 
ber that she was the daughter of remarkable parents, 
and that from the time she learned her childhood 
lessons at their knees she had been their constant 
companion and pupil. 

“Her father’s library was at her fingers’ end; she 
knew writers old and new, but the great out-of-doors 
was her favorite book: the trail of the padding fox, 
the swirl and dip of the kingfisher, her pictures. 

“*This is my world—I love it.’ she said, stretching 
her slim arms to the north. 

“Do you wonder, Teddy, do you wonder any longer 
that this girl grew upon me as the days drifted by? 

“Days became weeks and her unconscious appeal to 
me grew stronger. I tried, I tried desperately, not to 
let go of myself, and in the main I succeeded. I don’t 
know why I struggled, but [ suppose it was my in- 
stinetive resistance to the shock of having the habits 
and ideas of a lifetime overturned in a moment. ~ 

“Tt was fairly easy in our early acquaintance when 
there was but friendliness in her clear, sweet eyes. 
But finally came a day when in them I saw—isn’t it 
strange, isn’t it almost unhuman, to think of me, Jim 
Chamberlain, being able to see what lies in a woman’s 
eyes ?—but there came a day when in Marjorie’s eyes 
I saw something new. Maybe it was because I was 
hoping for it. There was a look not quite of fear, for 
she knew no fear; but a self-questioning; and I caught, 
another day, a flash of tenderness in her face when I 
had been telling her some incident of my life—it has 
been a lonely one, Teddy, as you know. Up there I 
saw clearly that I had never been really happy before.” 

Again the silences of the room; the fire’s red waver- 
ing; the thin smoke hanging in the still air; Jim’s 
eves closed in retrospect. 

“We had been out in the little red canoe one moon- 
light night,” he continued. 

“ After I left her that night I knew the balance had 
turned. Perhaps it was the witchery of the moonlight, 
or Marjorie’s exquisitely tender face that had_ been 
lifted to mine a half-hour before. Perhaps I was over- 
impetuous. I don’t know. 

“At any rate, I realized with a quick shock how 
near was the time of my leaving and how empty my 
existence would be without her. I couldn’t bear the 
thought of it. I knew at last that I loved her, and 
that nothing else mattered until Marjorie Graydon 
promised to be my wife. 

“The next day was one of intermittent showers, but 
at night it grew colder and the rain settled down to a 
steady beat. 

“As our custom had been after the evening meal, 
the four of us sat for a time before the fire: just such 
a fire as this one, Teddy. We talked as usual; at 
least Mr. Graydon did. I had not much to say, and 
there was a pensiveness in Marjorie’s face as she 
half reclined on the hear-skin before the flames. 

“But Mr. Graydon’s book clamored for completion, 
and soon he and Mrs. Graydon went to his study to 
work. 

“T shifted to the low leather seat of the ing!enook, 
where I could see Marjorie’s face touched stealthily by 
the flicker of the logs. Her eyes were wonderful that 
night: deep, still, and shadowed, 

“* Well” said I, ‘a week from to-night will find me 
back in old New York.’ 

“T attempted an easy tone, but it was a failure, and 
quiet fell upon us both. 

“ Marjorie’s eyes were fixed upon the fire and her 
slender hand was slowly caressing Sin’s head as the 
dog lay beside her. 

“Suddenly she looked up at me, and I saw that 
her eyes were filled with tears, ° 

“T bent toward her. 

“* Marjorie, Marjorie dear, said I, ‘I love you. 
There is-nothing in my world but you. Is there—is 
there any chance that you—? 

“*Ah, Jim!’ she cried, and lifted her arms up to 
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me. The tears were still dim in her eyes, but there 
was something else in them-—something else.” 

Jim had been talking as one in a half trance. Now 
he roused himself quickly and walked over to the 
window, 

The full moon hung over the cross opposite, dimming 
its radiance and striking a million diamonds on the 
frosted trees below. 

“That’s the same moon,” said he after a while, 
and turned back to the hearth. 

“The next day,” he continued, “I told Mr. Graydon 
and his wife, and asked their consent. 

“*7T knew your father, Jim,’ said Mr. Graydon, 
‘and if you are like him, I think Marjorie will be 
happy with you; but it is hard to give her up! You 
may have her, Jim, but—-don’t be in a hurry.’ 

“T promised reluctantly to be patient for a year— 
the next summer I would come back to the woods for 
my girl. . 

“The next few days were days I cannot tell you 
about. They belonged to Marjorie and me—our last 
days together before I came back to this cursed town 
—-wonderful moments. 

“ At the end of the home trail we parted, her arms 
about me, my lips inher hair. 

“*T ean live,’ she whispered, ‘ because you are com- 
ing back to me—Jim, my Jim! Come soon, soon!’ 

“You saw me just after I got back here, Teddy,” 
he continued. “I wanted to tell you about it then, 
but I eouldn’t. It was something too sacred to share 
even with you. 

“You saw that I was happy. I had to work hard 
so that I wouldn’t be too happy. You remember the 
mix-up insthat railroad: merger. It was a bad one, 
and I worked day and night for weeks like a foundry- 
man. . 

“Every night, however, my letter to Marjorie start- 
ed north and each: morning: brought one from her. I 
noticed, though, that in tlie’ stress of business my let- 
ters grew shorter. It had to be so. I didn’t have a 
minute’s peace until December. 

“One day in the rush of that campaign a letter 
lay on my desk. , It was from Marjorie, and I put it 
in my pocket to read later. I- forgot it, Teddy, until 
the next day’s letter reminded me of it. Two weeks 
afterward I found in my coat two unopened letters of 
the week before. 

* And I—my work was driving me, and I made it 
an excuse to myself—days came when I was too weary 
to write, and later they became days when I forgot 
to write, days when I even forgot her. 

“The little things I had cherished because they told 
me of her began to slip from me—a ribbon that car- 
ried the scent of her hair, a bit of bireh hark which 
she had fashioned into a tiny canoe for me, a pair of 
dainty moccasins I had taken without leave because 
they were hers—these things that I had loved were 
losing their meaning. They were gathering dust. 

“You noticed her picture on the mantel, Ted, but 
vou didn’t ask about it, so T didn’t tell you. Well, 
one night on reaching home I chanced to notice its 
absence, 

“T asked Kamoto about it because he had had his 
orders never to touch it. He knew nothing about it, 
and only after a considerable search I found it back 
of my desk where it had fallen and had lain un- 
noticed and forgotten for a week! 

“ These were perhaps trivial things, but they set me 
thinking when [I summed them all up. TI was over- 
whelmed with remorse at my thoughtlessness, and the 
result was a long and tender letter to Marjorie. 

“ Ah, Teddy. the letter T had in return! T read it 
over again to-day and wished that I had never been 
born. 

“*Thanksgiving and you are coming, dear,” she 
wrote. ‘Each day I connt good because it is past and 
you are nearer to me. Our woods are leafless now; 
but you, sweetheart, are unchanged—your letter is 
next my heart—come to me, my Jim!’ 

*“ And where did I spend Thanksgiving? At a Broad- 
way hotel with a man named Smith! 

“Don’t you see now—can’t you see, Ted, where the 
trouble lay? 

“T was forgetting her, forgetting the girl who had 
promised to be my wife. 


“Doe Evans, Bill Worthing—all that old erowd at 
the elub and down-town were reasserting themselves— 
unconsciously enough, to be sure, but’ persistently. 
Wall Street and Broadway were at their work again. 

“ Marjorie’s face was growing dim; the memory of 
her lips was fading. Marjorie was passing out of my 
life. 

“ But I would not acknowledge it to myself nor to 
her. I would not. My bull-headed determination has 
carried me through a terrible winter; but I deserve 
it—I deserve it all.” 

Jim’s voice trembled as he spoke. 

“Marjorie does not suspect,” he said. “I have not 
allowed her to read a line in my letters that could 
shake her faith in me. She believed the reasons I 
gave her for not going to her at Thanksgiving or the 
holidays. She accepted my excuses—and my excuses 
to her were lies. I lied to Marjorie Graydon!” 

The beaded perspiration was standing on Jim’s fore- 
head and his fingers were clenched tensely about the 
arm of the chair. Then he rose and moved blindly 
about the room. 

“T wouldn’t get excited about it, Jim,” said I. 
“ You’re overworked again and this affair is magni- 
fying itself to you. The chances are that you are not 
as deeply involved as you imagine. Probably you will 
never see her again, and her infatuation for you will 
die out in time!” 

Jim’s face went livid and distorted with anger. He 

leaped across the room and leaned threateningly over 
me. 
“ Why—why; you smug-faced Pharisee, you!—how 
dare you say such things to me? You know me, don’t 
you? You know I am telling you the truth, even if I 
haven’t told it to her! Jook at this.” 

I took the oblong paper he thrust toward me, and 
by the firelight I read this telegram: ; 


“T am coming to you. It is too long to wait. 


Aunt Harriett’s, Friday night. 
“ MARJORIE.” 


* Now what have you to say?” asked Jim. ‘“ What 
am I to do? Marjorie Graydon’s happiness, her life, 
lies in my hands—I know it. She is living for me 
as she thinks T am living for her. 

“What right have I to go into her home and win 
her love, unless I know I ean give in return? Can 
I make her happy? I have been letting things drift 
because I did not know. Can I marry her without the 
full conviction I had last summer? Can I, through 
a lifetime, which I would gladly give, blind her to my 
deception? Shall [ tell her the truth and break her 
heart, or shall I live a life-long lhe? 

** Shall I learn, when I see her, that love can be born 
again? Will this winter’s doubt vanish as I touch 
her lips? Ah, how I despise myself!” 

He stopped with head dropped on his breast. 

And to-morrow night Jim would have to know his 
mind. 

In the morning he said to me with a drawn face, 
“ Teddy, I don’t know yet.” In the afternoon the same: 
“1 can’t tell; I don’t know; I'll have to wait until I 
see her.” 

The night was erisp and brilliant as Jim took his 
eab. The booming ery of newsboys calling a special 
* collision extra ” fell on deaf ears. 

At the corner of Eighty-ninth Street he dismissed 
the eab and walked the remaining half-block alone. 

A maid answered his ring. She recognized him and 
started forward eagerly. 

“Has Miss Graydon arrived yet?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

The little maid gave a quick gesture of horror. 

“ Why, Mr. Chamberlain!” she gasped. “ Didn’t you 
know? Haven’t you heard? Miss Harriett sent for 
you over an hour ago.” 

“ What—what for? What do you mean?” inter- 
rupted Jim, hoearsely. 

* Why, Mr. Chamberlain,” said she, “ there’s been a 
terrible accident to the train and Miss Marjorie was 
—was killed!” 

Jim gazed at the trembling little maid for a full 
minute before he went, stumbling, down the steps. 

It was then that all his questioning was answered. 


























A view of the Llahuase canyon, looking west 


The railroad emerging from the mountains at Quiquijana 


PIERCING THE BACKBONE OF A CONTINENT 


THE RAILROAD ACROSS THE ANDES MOUNTAINS, RECENTLY COMPLETED, MARKS THE CONCLUSION OF ONE OF THE GREATEST ENGINEERING FEATS OF THE DAY. 


NINE HUNDRED MILES IN LENGTH, IT UNITES VALPARAISO, CHILE, WITH BUENOS AIRES, THE CAPITAL OF THE 
_SIX HOURS A JOURNEY THAT FORMERLY OCCUPIED FIVE DAYS AT LEAST BY SEA. 
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THE ANDES ARE SECOND ONLY TO THE HIMALAYAS IN AVERAGE HEIGHT 
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Why there is Only One Self-Cranking Motor 
These Inside Facts were Never Before Published 


The Winton Six is the only motor that cranks itself. 





People ask : 





“If self-cranking is so desirable, why don’t other manufacturers make self-cranking motors ?” 


Chiefly because the self-cranking system is our own invention, and we prefer to give Winton Six buyers the exclusive 
right to enjoy freedom from the cranking annoyance and hazard. 


Also because the self-cranking system teaches a great lesson of the relative values of motor cars. 


Hard Cranking Means Merit 
The better a motoris, the harder itisto crank. 
Motors that can bewhirled around with three 
fingers don’t amount to a great deal in the 
quantity and quality of their driving power. 


Six Has No Dead Center 

The marvelously beautiful operation of the 
Six motor is due to continuous power. 

The Six has continuous power because it is 
never, aS a unit, on dead center. 

Having no complete dead center, it has both 
continuous power and continuous compres- 
sion, and this continuous compression offers a 
resistance that prevents easy cranking. 


Only One Moving Part 
It would be unfair to the superior Six to have 
hard cranking charged against it as a fault. 
So we evolved our self-cranking system. 
A system that has only one moving part, 
and is wholly free from clock springs and 
complications. 


Not Like “Spark Starting ” 

By means of this system the driver, seated 
behind the steering-wheel, presses a button, 
which causes air to push the pistons until the 
motor starts working. 

The pistons are already moving when the 
spark occurs. 

Which is the only natural method of start- 
ing a gasoline motor. 

And altogether unlike starting on the spark. 

Spark starting is both uncertain and violent. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. 


Uncertain because the motor will not start 
unless gas happens to be in the right cylinder 
at the right time. 

Violent because, if the cylinder does hap- 
pen to contain gas, the whole force of that 
charge of gas is shot against pistons that are 
standing dead still. 

The shock thus sustained by the entire 
train of pistons, the crank-shaft, and the bear- 
ings is one that no law of mechanics would 
ever excuse. 


Sprinkling Salt on a Bird’s Tail 

The Winton self-cranking system would not 
start a four-cylinder motor. 

Because the four is on absolute dead center 
2000 times on every 1000-crank-shaft revo- 
lutions. : 

And when on dead center no power in the 
motor itself can push the pistons over dead 
center. Even our air system would fail. 

That’s why fours must have heavy fly- 
wheels, 

So that, when the four is producing no 
power these 2000 times, the fly-wheel can be 
used to push the pistons over dead center. 

Which can be illustrated this way: 

If a locomotive encountered dead centers, 
as the four does, it would require 2000 pushes 
from behind—say by the tender—in order for 
that locomotive to keep going with any sem- 
blance of evenness. 

And that corresponds to catching a bird by 
sprinkling salt on its tail. 
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No Remedy for Four’s Faults 

The unfortunate thing about four-cylinder 
motors is that there 1s no remedy for their 2000 
dead-center, fly-wheel-push, jerky- power fault. 

When we came face to face with that fact, 
in 1907, we quit making fours. 

And have made sixes continuously and ex- 
clusively ever since. 

Because the six is the only motor that has no 
dead centers, needs no gigantic fly-wheel, and 
produces continuous power. 


What Continuous Power Means 

Thus, in addition to the only self-cranking 
motor, Winton Six buyers get continuous power. 

And continuous power means: 

Quiet, velvety operation, and absence of 
vibration. 

Gasoline economy, and minimum tire ex pense. 

Widest possible flexibility without shifting 
from high gear—from a man’s walking pace 
to extreme speed, 

Majestic hill-climbing. 

Freedom from wear and breakage. Eui- 
dence: the Winton Six holds the world’s lowest 
upkeep record—77 cents per 1000 miles. 


Send for em, 
The 191148 H.P. Winton Six 
sells at $3000. To find its value The Winton 
fe Mot 


compare it with cars that cost or Car. Co. 
$4000 to $6000. 118 Berea Road 


Our catalog tells a CLEVELAND, OHIO 
plain, forceful, easily- ‘A Please send Winton Six 
understood story. literature to 


Send coupon for 


copy. vA 
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THE GIST OF TWO IMPORTANT REPORTS 









HE machinery of the average man’s 
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issues a statement showing the con- 
dition of all the country’s banks— 
the report with its huge totals 
seems so formidable that the in- 
vestor, even though he is sure that it contains in- 
formation he would like to have, is afraid to tackle 
it or does so only in a half-hearted way. The report 
on the country’s foreign trade for the year comes out, 
but here again an array of totals running to ten 
figures repels pretty much every one but. the. man 
with the kind of a disposition which takes him to 
the very bottom of things. These reports, most of us 
are apt to reason, are all very well and probably do 
contain a lot of useful facts, but life is too short to 
spend much time digging them out from among so 
great a mass of irrelevant information. 

Of most of the elaborate reports being continually 
issued on all sorts of things and conditions that is 
undoubtedly true, but not of the two reports men- 
tioned above, the one on the state of our foreign 
trade and the other on the condition of the banks. 
Both of them have a direet bearing on the trend of 
things and that makes them important to everybody 
who cares what the trend of things is going to be. 
Just now the business men gf the country are lying 
awake nights trying to figure out which way the eat 
is going to jump. The complete answer isn’t con- 
tained in either the foreign trade report or in the 
report on the banks. but between the lines of both 
of those documents there can be read things which 
are bound to give the man who knows them a very 
distinct advantage over the man who doesn’t. 

Let us consider first this question of our foreign 
trade, the report on which for the fiseal year has 
just come out. What is this that meets the eye at 
the first glance at the statement—an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of less than 200 million dollars? 
Why, that’s only about one-third of normal: aceord- 
ing to this column showing comparison with other 
years, it’s Jess than in any year since 1896. How in 
the world are we going to settle the 500 million dol- 
lars’ worth of debts we ran up abroad last year, out 
of a balance of trade in our. favor amounting to a 
seant 190 millions? At the very outset—haven’t we 
depended for years past on a big balance in our favor, 
and isn’t its loss likely to prove a serious matter? 

Loss of our favorable balance of trade?—that 
would indeed be a serious matter. But does the 
statement issued show that the favorable balance has 
been lost? Last vear, it is true, it shrank to small 
proportions, but that in itself by no means _ proves 
that the favorable balance is a thing of the past. 
On the contrary. Analysis of the figures for exports 
and imports leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
special cireumstances largely governed the course of 
our foreign trade last vear and that it is apt to be 
a long time before such results again are shown. 

Looking first at exports and comparing them with 
other years, it will be seen that only twice, in 1907 
and 1908, have last year’s figures been exceeded. 
Agricultural products made an_ indifferent showing, 
but manufactured goods more than made up the dif- 
ference, bringing the total value of the merchandise 
sent out of the country far above the average of recent 
vears. Here, evidently, the cause of the small balance 
of trade is not to be found. To get at that, it is neces- 
sary to turn to imports: $1,557,854,854 worth of 
merchandise—$123,000,000 more than the reecord— 
brought into the country in the twelve months ending 
with July—there we have the whole story of the 
decimation of the trade balance. The trouble is not 
that we have sold too little. but that we have bought 
too much. Still, it is far better that way than the 
other way around. For a nation as for an individual 
or a firm, control of purchases is far easier than con- 
trol of sales. 

Considering this question of imports from the 
standpoint of its bearing on the future, it is perfectly 
plain that a combination of circumstances caused an 
undue rise in imports in the last fiseal year not likely 
to be duplicated for a good while to come. <A year ago 
at this time, it will be recollected, merchandise was 
being rushed into the country from every part of 
the world in anticipation of higher tariff rates, the 
movement continuing all through the summer and in- 
creasing the normal volume of imports by many 
millions of dollars. Next there must be considered 
the fact that during three-quarters of the last fiseal 
year prices of every description were at top notch, 
making the United States the best market in the 
world in which to sell goods, and thus greatly stimu- 
lating the volume of imports. Lastly, there was the 
fact that great prosperity and activity in business, 
coming after the 1907-1908 period of depression, put 
ihe whole American nation into a spending mood and 
eaused a purchasing movement of foreign luxuries 
greater in extent than any ever seen before. 

Between them, these influences did, it is true, bring 
about a record-breaking inflow of merchandise during 
the fiscal year just ended, but just what ground there 
is for believing that the inflow will continue, it is diffi- 
cult to see. The tariff influence, which was respon- 
sible for a good part of ‘last year’s imports, is no 
longer operative. There has been a very great let- 
down in commodity prices and the American market 
is at present very far from being as favorable a 
place in which to sell goods as it was six months or a 
year ago. Our purehasing power. furthermore, 
through the decline in security prices and the slowing 
down of business, has been very much.diminished. All 
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of which seems to indicate that the current year will 
see no such purchases of foreign goods by us as took 
place in the fiseal year just ended. Imports, on the 
contrary, are likely to show a decided falling off. 
The chastened spirit and realization of the need for 
economy of, which the moralists have been telling us 
so much of late, are not, it must be confessed, greatly 
in evidence, but there is greatly in evidence the fact 
that the country hasn’t the money to go on buying 
foreign goods as it has been doing and so will have 
to stop it. 

The foreign-trade figures making it so plain that 
exports are all right and that the whole trouble has 
been with imports, reduction to normal volume of our 
purchases abroad will prove the solution of the whole 
matter. The matter won't be solved to-day or to- 
morrow, but with exports of manufactured products 
steadily on the inerease, it is only a question of time 
before the balance of trade in onr favor goes back to 
normal proportions. Disturbances in the mean while 
may make this foreign-trade factor appear very much 
more harmful than it really is, but to the investor 
who has given thought to the matter it must be plain 
that the influence is a purely temporary one—a con- 
dition which the vast manufacturing and agricultural 
resourees of this young country are bound soon to 
correct. 

The other report recently made public, and well 
worth the careful investor’s attention, is the Comp- 
troller’s statement of the condition of all the national 
banks. Four times a year the call goes out from 
Washington to every national bank in the United 
States for a full staternent of loans, specie holdings, 
ete. Beeause of the large number of State banks 
and trust companies doing business, and which are 
not included, the report is not an absolute statement 
of prevailing banking conditions. Tt is, however, a 
most. valuable indicator, and by all those interested in 
large affairs is regarded as such. 

Always more or less interesting, these statements 
of bank condition at times assume peculiar impor- 
tance. Just now, for instance, with the period of 
financing the crops at hand and the impression wide- 
spread that the Western banks have allowed them- 
selves to become very much extended in land specula- 
tion, a true statement of conditions as they actually 
are is of the utmost importance in attempting to 
make a reasonable forecast of the future. Before this 
last report on the condition of the banks was issued, 
it was only possible to guess with what sort of bank- 
ing conditions the markets would have to reckon. 
With the figures of the Comptroller’s report to work 
with as a basis, a reasonable estimate, at least, is 
possible. 

Steering clear of the many items in the statement 
which, while important enough, are of technical in- 
terest only, and coming at once to the crux of the 
whole matter, it is seen that since the March report 
the loans and eash holdings of the banks as a whole 
have stood practically still. During the past quarter, 
it is true, there has been a gain in reserves of about 
fourteen million dollars, but when it is considered 
that there are 7.145 banks involved in the report, it 
will readily appear how inconsiderable is that sum. 
As for loans, the change from the figures reported in 
the March statement is too unimportant for mention. 

Comparison of loans and reserves with those re- 
ported in March brings that statement into the ques- 
tion. In March, it will be recollected, the banks 
showed an amazing increase in liabilities with abso- 
lutely no increase in reserves. Over the figures re- 
ported in January the increase in loans amounted to 
no less than 202 million dollars, while for the year 
it was 469 millions. The March statement was much 
commented on, the extended condition of the banks 
shown by it much deprecated. With all due allow- 
ance for the part expanding trade must have played 
in bringing about the phenomenal increase in loans, it 
was fully realized to how great an extent the swollen 
loan account had been caused by the speculation in 
land. This thing is all very well for March, said 
conservative commentators at the time, but if trouble 
is to be avoided this fall there’ll have to be a radical 
scaling down of. those loans in the near future. 

To bring this about. bankers in the central reserve 
cities made every effort. ‘“ We’re going to scale 
down our own loans,” they told their “country ” 
correspondents, “and you’ve got to reduce yours.” 
“ That’s only fair.” replied the Western and Southern 
bankers. ‘“ We’ve got the land speculation well in hand 
now, anyway, and it will be easy for us to cut down 
our loans and get ready for crop-moving. The next 
Comptroller’s statement will show us in a much 
stronger position.” 

“The next Comptroller’s statement” is out, but 
utterly fails to show the promised improvement. On 
the contrary. there has been a further increase of 
$62,000.000 in the loans of the “country” banks. 
Toans of all the banks reporting do, it is true, show 
a decrease, which, however trifling it may be, is a 
decrease, nevertheless, but for that the reduction of 
loans in the reserve cities is entirely responsible. 
The banks of New York City, for instance, in the 
interval of three months between the two reports, 
cut down their loans by $32,000.000, while the reduc- 
tion in all the reserve cities combined amounted to no 
less than $64,000,000. Had the country banks done as 
much, the situation would have been very greatly 
strengthened. Instead of reducing their loans, how- 
ever, they have increased them by just as much as 
the city banks have reduced theirs. The net result 
is that the ‘loan account of all the banks taken to- 
gether remains unchanged. : 

The country banks, in none too strong a position 
at the time of the last Comptroller’s call, have been 
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further weakened by loan increase, while the banks 
in the reserve cities have been steadily fortifying 
their position—that is the situation in a nutshell. To 
what an extent it is responsible for the liquidation in 
securities which has been going on, it would be inter- 
esting to know. Much of this liquidation has been 
forced by the banks—the selling out of collateral “ at 
the market ” has been a feature of the trading of late. 
On the surface it seems astonishing that with money 
as cheap and apparently plentiful as it is, liquidation 
of this sort should be forced by the banks. The sur- 
face, however, is a pretty poor place to look for mo- 
tives. Going down a little deeper, we come upon the 
unsatisfactory state of banking conditions outside of 
the reserve cities, and, in the need of applying a 
strong corrective, one of the principal reasons for the 
present condition of the markets. 


So varied are the influences bearing on security 
prices that a well-informed market observer can at 
any given time make ont a strong case for either side 
of the account. One of Wall Street’s true sayings is 
that most men don’t become bulls or bears on the 
strength of their perception of the favorable or un- 
favorable influences in the situation, but that, having 
become a bull or a bear, a man will study out all the 
influences that bear favorably on the side he has 
chosen and range them all in his mind in imposing 
array. ; 

In the business of dealing in securities, about the 
most important thing is to be able to get the various 
influences bearing on prices in right perspective—to 
be able to judge their relative importance, and, in 
the jangle of contlicting factors, to be able to distin- 
guish the dominant note. The man who can do that 
ean tell enough about the trend of the markets to 
make a good deal of money buying and _ selling 
securities, 


Ever since the coup in National Lead when a sudden 
reduction of the dividend dropped the price of the 
stock twenty points in a day, investors have been 
looking more earefully into the “ book value” of the 
securities they hold. By “book value” is meant the 
actual amount that the shares would be worth in case 
the company were to liquidate and distribute its assets 
among the stockholders. 

In the case of a bank or other financial institution 
the fact that the surplus consists of cash makes the 
book value of the stock readily ascertainable, but in 
the case of an industrial company the process is less 
simple.. With patents and good-will capitalized at 
all sorts of prices ‘as they are in so many industrial 
Lalance sheets, and with plants and machinery car- 
ried on the books at arbitrary figures, the “ surplus ” 
shown is often very far from being a cash asset. 


Only too often, when the liquidation of an industrial . 


company takes place, investors find that out to their 
sorrow. “ Book value,” when it is to be made the 
basis of investment, can hardly be figured too care- 
fully. 


Just before sailing for Europe, Mr. James A. 
Patten in an interview let fall a few pearls of wisdom 
concerning the advantages of speculation and the im- 
portance to the country of the corn crop. On the 
first-named subject the country will give Mr, Patten 
more attention when he has had his money longer. 
On the subject of the importance of the crops, the 
country believes Mr. Patten to be a very well-informed 
man and listens attentively to what he has to say. 

The term “corn crop,” as Mr. Patten points out, 
means very much more than the mere number. of 
bushels of corn produced. One of the principal uses 
ef corn being to feed live stock, upon the corn crop 
the price of meat is largely. dependent. And meat is 
only one of the many things whose price corn governs. 
A first-class crop of corn this year would do more to 
solve the cost of living than any number of com- 
mittees and investigations. 


These are the days when investors in convertible 
bonds have good cause for patting themselves on the 
back. In the smash in prices, “ convertibles” have 
not come out unscathed, but in most cases they -have 
suffered far less than the stocks into which they were 
convertible. ‘They are bonds, after all,” the owners 
of such issues as the Atchison fours and fives have 
complacently told themselves as the price of their 
bonds, approaching par on the down tack, has hesi- 
tated and halted and then held firm, while the stock 
has kept on going down. 

A good bond of this sort, convertible dollar for 
dollar into stock and selling at the same price up 
above par, is about the nearest thing to a “ heads-I- 
win-tails-you-lose proposition that the market holds. 
Assume that the stock and the bond are selling to- 
gether, say, around 110. The stock starts to go up. 
Point by point the bonds follow. Then comes a time 
like the present and the stock declines violently. For 
five points or so the bonds decline violently too, but 
that brings them down toward par, and at that point 
their nature as bonds begins to assert itself. The 
stock may keep on going down indefinitely, but the 
bonds have a definite and fixed value. They repre- 
sent an obligation on the part of the company to 
pay them off at face value, 100 cents on the dollar, 
and are not likely to sell very far below that price. 

For the popularity of convertible bonds as invest- 
ments there is good and suflicient reason. All the 
possibility of profit which may come out of a rise in 
the stock—a risk on the down side very much limited 
—small wonder that among investors this form of 
security is coming more and more into favor, 
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Dangerous Birds 


Usvatty we do not look upon birds as 
dangerous, but in many zoological gar- 
dens there are confined birds which are 
far more dangerous in an open attack 
than many of the mammals which we 
have been accustomed to regard with 
great fear. An ostrich or cassowary is 
a formidable antagonist in a small en- 
closure, and keepers are not disposed to 
trifle with either when made angry or 
ugly by some incident. Fortunately, ex- 
pert keepers know the peculiar weak- 
nesses of these birds. ‘The ostrich, for 
instance, when rushing a keeper, can be 
held by catching the bird’s neck between 
the tines of a pitchfork covered with or- 
dinary garden hose. ‘The neck is_ the 
sensitive part of the ostrich, and all his 
anger evaporates when he is caught by it. 
The cassowary when angered is_ easily 
confused and frightened, and the keepers, 
by a little shouting or beating of a tin 
pan, can cause them to run. around aim- 
lessly, kicking right and left instead of 
attacking the one at their merty. The 
cassowary is a dangerous bird. It leaps 
upward in the attack, and the kick starts 
from about the height of a man’s face. 
And behind that kick there are often two 
hundred pounds of muscle and bone. It 
is needless to say that the kick, if it 
strikes home, is pretty sure to kill. 

In the London Zoological Gardens two 
male cassowaries got into a fight during 
the breeding season one year, and the way 
they kicked and boxed made the spec- 
tators stare in wonder. ‘The keepers, 
fearing that the birds would permanently 
injure each other, tried to separate them. 
But this work from the outside of the en- 
closure was impossible. One of the 
keepers entered the place and tried to 
“shoo” them back to their respective cor- 
ners. Instead, the birds turned upon the 
keeper. Before he could run or duck, he 
received a powerful blow in the shoulder 
from one, and the other, coming up from 
behind, delivered a blow in the back. 
When the rest of the keepers rescued the 
man he was more dead than alive, with 
both arms broken, a crushed chest, and 
serious internal injuries. But the birds 
had forgotten the cause of their anger by 
this time, and a child could have fed them 
without risk of danger. 

Another dangerous bird found in many 
of our zoos is the Canada goose. If 
angered in the breeding season, a_ big 
Canada gander can deliver some blows 
that would make a prize-fighter envious. 
More than one keeper has had his arms 
broken by the powerful wings of the gan- 
der. The gander. fights desperately when 
angered, leaping at his foe when five or 
six feet away, and clinging with its beak 
while it strikes repeatedly and viciously. 
Hawks and the larger owls can cripple a 
man, and many a hunter can testify to 
their viciousness in the use of beak and 
claws when cornered. 





The Birds of Laysan Island 


Stupies by American naturalists, un- 
der government auspices, have revealed 
some interesting facts with reference to 
bird life on Laysan Island. 

The government investigators were 
amazed by the great number of the Lay- 
san birds and by their surprising tame- 
ness. All kinds of birds thrive in Laysan. 
There are terns and albatrosses, booby- 
birds, curlews, finches, and man-o’-war 
birds, in densely populated colonies all 
over the island; and beyond protests, such 
as bill-snapping and sidling away when 
attempts to handle them were made, they 
took little notice of the bipeds who went 
among them. 

The naturalists had no trouble in se- 
curing as many photographs as they need- 
ed of the feathered inhabitants of Laysan. 

One of the most characteristic of the 
birds of the island is the gray-backed 
tern. It lays a single egg on the sand, 
and sometimes on the bare rock. When 
the chick is hatched one of the parents 
stands sentinel over the. nestling. Ap- 
proach of the investigators would cause 
the guardian of the nest. to spread wing 
slightly, tilt tail, and walk around in a 
cirele. Unlike our own tern, these of the 
far Pacific islands hold their bills straight 
out, as a gull does, when flying. 

Study of the white tern, or love-bird, 
disclosed the fact that the parent in feed- 
ing its young brought two little fishes in 
its bill. It was always two, a cireum- 
stance that was a puzzle to the scientists, 
who wondered how the provider for the 
tern household captured the second fish 
without unbeaking the first. 

Whenever the investigators approached 
the nest or young the white tern arose 
and hovered in front of their faces, peer- 
ing intently at them, as if trying to di- 
vine their intentions. Just out of reach 
they would flutter, turning their heads 
from side to side and occasionally utter- 
ing a droll and wheezy little ery. They 
did not offer to peck at the intruders, but 
seemed content to stare and wheeze. 

Terns on the wing at some distance 
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would, on catching sight of the men, 
change their courses and fly close to in- 
vestigate. Terns standing guard over a 
nestling would make no attempt to. fly 
when approached and stroked on_ the 
back. 





An Unmanned Lightship 


THERE is stationed off the island of 
Islay, on the west coast of Scotland, 
at the Otter Rock, an interesting light- 
ship. 

It is unmanned; yet it can be relied on 
to display the warning light to guide the 
mariner on this dangerous coast. It is a 
very ingeniously constructed vessel and 
the only one of its kind. In its two steel 
tanks sufficient gas can be stored te sup- 
ply the vessel for several months. 

Experiments have shown that the light 
may be depended upon to burn continu- 
ously for months at a time. The. ap- 
proximate duration of the light can al- 
ways be predetermined, and there is no 
danger whatever of the light being ex- 
tinguished by wind or spray. 

The light is visible at a distance of 
from eight to twelve miles. The light- 
ship also has a bell, which is made to 
ring automatically by means of an in- 
genious device that utilizes the gas as 
it passes from the tanks to the lantern 
to work the bell-clapper. 





Underground Mountains 


A curtous result of operations by the 
Trigonometrical Survey in India was the 
conclusion that there was, in the middle 
of India, an underground, or buried, 
mountain range, a thousand miles in 
length, and lying about parallel with the 
chain of the Himalayas. 

This conclusion was based on _ the 
singularities of the local attraction of 
gravitation in Central India, the plumb- 
line being deflected southward on the 
north side of the supposed subterranean 
chain and northward on the south side, 
leading to the inference that a great 
elongated mass of rock of excessive 
density underlies the surface of the earth 
between the two sets of observing sta- 
tions. 
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For the Old-Fashioned Coffee was Killing. | 





“T always duede coffee with the rest of 
the family, for it seemed as if there was 
nothing for breakfast if we did not have it 
on the table. 

“T had been troubled for some time with 
my heart, which did not feel right. This 
trouble grew worse steadily. 

“Sometimes it would beat fast, and at 
other times very slowly, so that I would 
hardly be able to do work for an hour or 
two after breakfast, and if I walked up a 
hill it gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble was 
until a friend suggested that perhaps it 
might be poe ce coffee drinking. I 
tried leaving off the coffee and began drink- 
ing Postum. The change came quickly. I 
am now glad to say that I am entirely well 
of the heart trouble, and attribute the cure 
to leaving off coffee and the use of Postum. 

“A number of my friends have abandoned 
coffee and have taken up with Postum, 
which they are using steadily. There are 
some a that make Postum very weak 
and tasteless, but if it is boiled long enough, 
according to directions, it is a very delicious 
beverage. We have never used any of the 
old-fashioned coffee since Postum was first 
started in our house.” 

Read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought 
ond sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cred it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL Steerer 
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of Space 


To be within arm’s reach of 
distant cities it is only necessary 
to be within arm’s reach of a Bell 
Telephone. I[t annihilates space 
and provides instantaneous com- 
munication, both near and far. 


There can be no boundaries 
to a telephone system as it is 
now understood and demanded. 
Every community is a center 
from which people desire com- 
munication in every direction, 
always with contiguous territory, 
often with distant points. Each 
individual user may at any 
moment need the long distance 
lines which radiate from his local 
center. 





An exchange which is purely 
local has a certain value. If, in 
addition to its local connections, 
it has connections with other 
contiguous localities, it has a 
largely increased value. 


If it is universal in its connec- 
tions and inter-communications, 
it is indispensable to all those 
whose social or business relations 
are more than purely local. 


A telephone system which 
undertakes to meet the full -re- 
quirements of the public must 
cover with its exchanges and 
connecting links the whole 
country. 


The Bell Telephone System annihilates space for 


the business man to-day. 


It brings him and any of 


his far-away social or business interests together. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service. 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 
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Sick Headache, 


Stomach Disorders, 
and 
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PAPER FASTENERS. 
75,000,000 


SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince YOU of| 
their SUPERIORITY. 

= Trade(), K, Mark 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. istanhned 100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
Alll stationers. Send 10c for sam; 


assorted sizes. ete 
The 0. K. Mfg. Co., 5 





GALESMEN and SALES- 
WOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. No former ex- 
perience needed to get one of them. We will teach you 
to be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in 
eight weeks and assist you to secure a good position, 
and you can pay for your tuition out of your earnings. 
Write today for full particulars and testimonials from 
hundreds of men and women we have placed in good 
positions paying from $100 to $500 a month and ex- 
penses. Address nearest office. Dept. 468. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, New York, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco. 


e s 4 s 
Fascinating Colonial Prints 
of old Philadelphia Inns. An_ exceptional op- 
portunity to secure a unique collection. ‘I'welve 
prints—each 11x14 inches. Repainted in full 
color from old prints—by the foremost living 
painter of Coaching and Sporting scenes. 

$2.00 per set. 
Send 4 cents for a full miniature set, with a 
history of each subject. 
The Robert Smith Co., 25th & Poplar Sts., Phila. 
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beer. In permitting this beer to 
grace your table or to be served 
to your friends, you are sure toscorea success. 


Pabst 
BlueRibbon 


The Beer of Quality 


pleases the eye with its 
delicate amber hue—it 
delights the palate 


with its zestful flavor CSARAN TE; LD 


and helps digestion 
wait on appetite. SS PLIFE, 
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Serve The Best 


Your family and guests will pay 


you the compliment of having 


selected the best when you serve 
them with Pabst Blue Ribbon 
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Made and Bottled only 
by Pabst at Milwaukee 








The Blue Ribbon on every 
bottle is a mark of quality— 
an identification of the world’s 
best beer, the sign of proper 
aging, delicate flavor and agree- 
able smoothness. 


You will find Pabst Blue Rib- 
bon Beer everywhere—served 
on Dining Cars, Steamships, in 
all Clubs, Cafes and Hotels. 





















Order a Case Today 


From Your Dealer. 














Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. @ Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. © The ENGLESIDE 


has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as wellas a hotel. Sure re- 
lief From hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 


ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 








Pabst Brewing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






Liqueur 
Peres Charireux 


—GREEN AND VYELLOW— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 


been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘l'arragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.”” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 




















THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 


@ The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
sriod of its development. Wall Street in the days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 
Vall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finatce—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote 
with the historic narrative. It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Net, $1.60. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The World’s Mail-bag 


OF all the letters that pass through the 
post-offices of the world, two-thirds are 
written by and sent to people who speak 
English. Roughly speaking, there are 
over 500,000,000 persons speaking col- 
loquially one or another of the ten or 
twelve chief modern languages, and of 
these about thirty per cent. speak English. 
About 90,000,000 speak Russian; 75,000,- 
000, German; 55,000,000, French; 45,000,- 
000, Spanish; 35,000,000, Italian; and 
12,000,000 Portuguese. ‘Thus, while only 
a little more than one-quarter of those 
that employ the facilities of the postal 
departments of civilized governments 
speak, as their native tongue, English, 
two-thirds of those who correspond do so 
in the English language. 

This situation arises from that fact 
that so large a share of the commercial 
business of the world is done in Eng- 
lish, even among those who do not speak 
it as their native tongue. ‘There are, for 
instance, more than 20,000 post-offices in 
India, the business of which in letters 
and papers aggregates more than 300,- 
000,000 parcels in a year, and the busi- 
ness of these offices is done chiefly in Eng- 
lish, though of India’s total population 
—say, 300,000,000—fewer than 300,000 
persons either speak or understand Eng- 
lish. 

Though 90,000,000 speak or understand 
Russian, the business of the Russian post- 
office department is relatively small, the 
number of letters sent throughout the 
Tsar’s empire amounting to less than one- 
tenth the number mailed in Great Britain 
alone, though the population of Great 
Britain is considerably less than one-half 
the population of Russia in Europe. 





Pigments from Strange Sources 


THE ingenuity of the makers of pig- 
ments for the use of artists has been 
drawn upon so heavily that the manu- 
facturers have been obliged to employ for 
the purpose all manner of animal, vege- 
table, and mineral substances. Even the 
mummies of ancient Egypt have been 
utilized by the color-makers. 

The corpse of the old Egyptian was 
preserved in the finest bitumen, and the 
remains thus treated in the centuries gone 
present, on being unwrapped to-day, an 
appearance quite like that of  light- 
colored leather. Now it has been found 
that, when the bitumen and the leather- 
like remains are ground down by ma- 
chinery, there may be obtained therefrom 
a beautiful brown pigment, especially 
prized by artists who paint portraits. 
‘This pigment is particularly effective in 
depicting certain shades of brown hair. 

Among the other colors obtained from 
strange sources may be mentioned Prus- 
sian blue. This is made by fusing the 
hoofs of horses with impure potassium 
carbonate. : 

Sepia is the dark fluid discharged by 
the cuttlefish to render the water opaque 
for its own concealment when attacked by 
its enemies. 

The cochineal insect furnishes crimson 
and purple, lake and carmine; while 
ultramarine is obtained from the precious 
metal known as lapis lazuli. 

Raw sienna is natural earth from 
Sienna, and, when burnt, becomes burnt 
Sienna. Gamboge is the yellow sap of a 
tree that grows in Siam. 





Platinized Glass 


PLATINIZED glass consists of a piece of 
glass coated with an exceedingly thin 
layer of a liquid charged with platinum 
and then raised to a red heat. The 
platinum becomes united to the glass in 
such a way as to form an odd kind of 
mirror. 

The glass has not really lost its trans- 
parency, and yet if one places it against 
a wall and looks at it he sees his image 
as in an ordinary looking-glass. But 
when light is allowed to come through the 
glass from the other side, as when it is 
placed in a window, it appears perfectly 
transparent, like ordinary glass. 

By constructing a window of platinized 
glass, one could stand close behind the 
panes in an unilluminated room and _be- 
hold clearly everything going on outside, 
while passers-by, looking at the window, 
would behold only a fine mirror or set of 
mirrors, in which their own figures would 
be reflected, while the person inside re- 
mained invisible. 

In France various tricks have been con- 
trived with the aid of this glass. In one 
a person, seeing what appears to be an 
ordinary mirror, approaches it to gaze 
upon himself. A sudden change in the 
mechanism sends light through the glass 
from the back, whereupon it instantly be- 
comes transparent, and the startled spec- 
tator finds himself confronted by some 
grotesque figure that had been hidden be- 
hind the glass. 
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A Mine-boy’s Heroism 


Tue plan to equip coal and _ other 
mines with pipes for introducing fresh 
air and food to save the lives of men im- 
prisoned in cave-ins, recalls an experi- 
ence in the coal-fields of Illinois many 
years ago, when almost a counterpart of 
the present scientific method was used. 
It was an impromptu arrangement, but it 
worked successfully. A serious cave-in 
had imprisoned some of the miners, and a 
rescuing party was instantly organized. 
It was found after considerable pounding 
and digging that there was some six hun- 
dred feet of broken rock and coal seams 
separating the prisoners from the outer 
air. But there was a small opening which 
no man could crawl through, which might 
close at any moment. 

The foreman of the rescuing party tried 
to crawl through, but it was impossible 
for any man to do it. But there was a 
small, undersized boy who worked on the 
dump. The foreman sized up the young- 
ster at a glance, and then asked him if 
he would risk his life by crawling through 
the long hole to carry a flexible pipe to 
the imprisoned miners. No attempt was 
made to minimize the danger to the 
boy; in fact, he was cautioned to move 
carefully or the coal would settle down 
and kill him. The boy consented to make 
the effort. He took the end of the long 
pipe and began his slow crawl of six 
hundred feet through intense darkness. 
For a long time it seemed as if he could 





never reach the other end, and many 
times the pipe stopped altogether; but 
eventually the lad reached the miners, 
and his suecess was called back in a faint 
whisper through the pipe. 

There were sixty-odd miners in the 
cave-in, and for a week air, milk, and 
water were pumped through the long pipe 
to them. The supply was kept up so 
well that when the men were finally 
rescued not one of them was much emaci- 
ated as the result of his experience. The 
success of the experiment demonstrated 
the feasibility of the new idea of equip- 
ping mines with pipes which could in an 
emergency feed imprisoned miners. . The 
boy who first put into use the idea was 
rescued with the miners, and he was later 
publicly thanked by the Governor of the 
State of Illinois. The question was put 
to him, ‘“ What can I do for you?” 

The boy’s answer sounds almost like a 
sentence from a modern boy’s novel. “ I'd 
like to know how to read.” 

He learned to read at the expense of 
the State of Illinois, and when he got 
his education he went into farming, and 
he is to-day a successful agriculturalist in 
Central Illinois. Now, after a lapse of 
many years, it seems as though the 
scheme which he demonstrated to be of 
a practical nature at the risk of his life 
will be taken up on a larger scale and 
made a feature of every mine equipment 
for saving human life. 





The Army Pack-emule Goes to 


West 


Tue old song says that the army mule 
never dies—he just dries up and blows 
away. The army pack-mule is prepared 
for this happy translation by the great 
amount of cinching he undergoes every 
day. The great straps and ropes that 
biad hig load fast upon his back squeeze 
him into the narrowest possible compass, 
yet somehow he thrives on compression 
and earries his burden of two hundred 
and fifty to and eighty 


two hundred 





Point 


the first modern army pack-mule train ever 
seen in this part of the country. This is 
one of the best in the regular army, and 
it has done valuable service during the 
second occupation of Cuba by the Ameri- 
can troops. With its modern organiza- 
tion and equipment, it is used in instruct- 
ing the cadets in the practical manage- 
ment of a pack-train in the field. This 
train consists of fifty fine pack-mules, 
fourteen riding-mules, and one “bell 

















Cowboys loading one of the new pack-trains at West Point. 
They can load 13,000 pounds on fifty mules in fourteen minutes 


pounds without a murmur. Moreover, he 
thinks nothing of covering fifty miles a 
day over rough and broken country, in 
which there are no roads and where it 
would be impossible for a wagon to move. 
‘The army mule travels over territory ac- 
cessible to no other vehicle than the aero- 
plane—and he’s much more reliable. 
Colonel Hugh L. Scott, superintendent 
of the United States Military Academy, 
has recently had stationed at West Point 





horse,” the leader. The Chief Pack- 
master and ten genuine cowboy packers 
are in charge of the train. 

When Lord Kitchener visited West 
Point recently the fifty mules were loaded 
with thirteen thousand pounds of guns, 
ammunition, equipment, ete., in just four- 
teen minutes. They were then ready for 
the march. “K” showed lively interest 
in the “ canaries,” as they are sometimes 
called because of their gift of song. 





A Marine Mystery Solved 


Sartors’ trousers are probably the 
strangest that are to be found in use by 


any class of men in the world. The 
gradual increase in size between knee 


and ankle produces a strange flaring-out 
effect that seems inexplicable; yet there 
is a very good reason for the apparently 
superfluous cloth that flaps about the 
shoe with every step. 

In the old days, when many _ harbors 
were unapproachable by large vessels, 
goods had to be transferred to small boats 
driven shoreward by wae sturd, arms of 
the ship’s-crew. The beaches upon which 
they landed were often shallow, and it be- 
came necessary for the sailors to step out 
into the water and drag the boats up on 
the shore. Their trousers became very 
wet indeed as a result. Close-fitting 
trousers, after drying, were apt to shrink 
and impede the free movements of the 
wearer. Moreover, in their wet state they 
clung to the limbs in a very clammy and 
disagreeable fashion. But wide-bottomed 
trousers can very easily be rolled up 








above the knee. Hence the sailor’s trou- 
sers as we know them to-day. 





A Mahogany Bridge 


An American furniture manufacturer, 
who counts his genuine mahogany boards 
as a jeweller counts his stones, would 
probably burst into tears if he should go 
to the state of Chiapas, in México, and 
contemplate a bridge which spans the Rio 
Michol, for this entire structure, which, 
with its approaches, is one hundred and 
fifty feet long, with a width of fifteen 
feet, is built entirely of solid mahogany. 

The bridge is used botn by teams and by 
foot passengers, and, though roughly con- 
structed, is very substantial. None of the 
massive timbers were sawn, as there is 
not a sawmill in the region, but all were 
hewn out with the axe from the logs. On 
a New York valuation, at least two hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of material 
was used in the construction of this ruc? 
country bridge. 
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NIGHT LETTERS BRIDGE DISTANCE 


The new “NIGHT LETTER” service 
of The Western Union Telegraph Company 
offers manifold advantages as a means of 
unabbreviated correspondence by wire. 


It enables those who are traveling to 
keep in close touch with conditions in their 
homes—the “NIGHT LETTER” of in- 
formation or inquiry being delivered early 
next morning. 


Fifty words sent for the price of a con- 
densed day message. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 














_REGEEE 


EVERY MAN 


needs rest, recreation and relief from the worry 
and care of business in the good old Summer 
time, when a judicious use of 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


tn the FRAGRANT JULEP or the cool, sparkling 
HIGH-BALL will refresh, strengthen and restore. 


a ®t 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages Appetizing, 
healthful to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 
25c in stamps. 


&. W. ABROTT & CO., Baltimere, Md. 
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The Automobile and the 
Dinner-pail 
By WILLIAM HARLEY PORTER 







arm Wfeafher 


WHITE ROCK LEMONADE 
A tablespoonful of powdered sugar Plenty of cracked ice 
Juice of one lemon One pint of WHITE ROCK 








— ‘¢ Whenever an unusually difficult 
endurance run occurs, or a strenuous toup 
like the Glidden Trophy contest-you will see 


the prevailing choice of the confesfants,and 
will see of fhe,wisdom of the choice at 
the end of the run.” April advertisement. 






By their clean-cut, sweeping victory in the 
1910 Glidden Tour, Goodrich Tires not .only 
fulfilled the prophecy, quoted above, but gave 
the most impressive and conclusive Proof of 
tire superiority ever shown. 


In this searching, racking, 2,850 mile test 
the authentic records prove that Goodrich Tires 
gave better service under greater punishment than 
any other tires .. . Read the partial summary below: 


Although carrying more cars on every 
day of the tour, replacement of Goodrich 
casings averaged only 317 per car for 
the entire 2850 miles, compared with 5} 4 
per car of the nearest competitor. 


Goodrich Tires equipped the Premier 
No. 1, winner of the Glidden Trophy. 
They also equipped the Moline No. 100, 
winner of the Chicago Trophy. 

They also equipped the Chalmers No. 
5, which stood next highest in the 
Glidden score. 

Goodrich Tires gave less trouble and 
required fewer replacements than 
+ others:— 


23 more casings and 9 -more tubes 
required by the nearest competitor, on 3 
less cars at the start and 7 less cars at 
the finish. 


Tire users need not purchase blindly, or 
depend on “luck”’;--- the records tell the story... If 
Goodrich Tires have proved best in Seven consecutive 
Glidden Tours-::they are best for You. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
AKRON ~-~-+~ OHIO 
Largest in the World 


Branches 1n all the Principal Cities 


ses 
MARK 





THEY will tell you in Detroit that the 
automobile, more than any one other 
factor, stood between the city and the 
panic of 1907. That normal business con- 
ditions persisted longer, and, after the 
squeeze, were resumed earlier than in any 
other city of its approximate size in the 
country, solely because of the good hard 
cash which flowed into Detroit’s coffers 
from the sale of automobiles. 

They should know what they are talking 
about over there, because with her nearly 
38,000 employees of the automobile manu- 
facturers and from 15,000 to 18,000 em- 
ployees of the accessory manufacturers, 
Detroit has some 55.000 workmen drawing 
their daily bread and butter directly from 
the automobile industry. 

It’s quite the fashion nowadays— 
especially on the part of non-motoring 
folks—to characterize the automobile as 
the visible sign of the maddest, most ex- 
travagant craze of the last century as 
well as the present one—thus far. But is 
it? Let us see who benefits most by this 
expensive adjunct to our complex life. 
Let’s be honest, and while acknowledging 
that the new game demands dollars, sup- 
pose we see how those dollars are dis- 
tributed. Let us form some idea, un- 
pleasant though it might be, of what 
would ‘be the result if that golden stream 
were dammed up, or diminished in any 
considerable degree. 

This is a question so tremendous, and 
the welfare of the entire nation is so bound 
up in it, that it is almost beyond compre- 
hension that the ablest economists of our 
time have not given it the attention it 
rightfully deserves. 

Are you incredulous at that reference 
to the welfare of the entire nation? You 
cannot have looked into this matter very 
carefully if that is your attitude. Here 
are some leading facts that are easily veri- 
fied. And there are some byways leading 
from the main thoroughfare of this story 
with more facts strewn along them that 
mean countless millions of money, though 
they cannot be tabulated in cold figures. 
But every merchant, banker, and manu- 
facturer who reads these lines is in touch 
with at least one of the side lines that 
shall be mentioned, and with that knowl- 
edge as a vardstick he can shrewdly esti- 
mate the broad seope and enormous total 
of the business which is absolutely de- 
pendent upon this mighty industry. 

Michigan during this present year will 
turn out over sixty per cent., approxi- 
mately, of the motor-cars in a, completed 
form which will make up the United 
States output for 1910, which has been 
estimated at 200,000 cars and can be very 
conservatively placed at 140,000 machines. 
Michigan employs directly in this indus- 
try 50,000 persons who are classed by the 
manufacturers under the head of Produc- 
tive Labor. This will give us, by adding 
the number required to build the other 
forty per cent. of cars made in the United 
States this year, an army of 75,000 at the 
least. 

And this is well-paid labor. It begins 
to draw from $1.75 to $2 per day from its 
first induction into the factory—raw, un- 
taught, but willing. At the other end of 
the scale are men making $5 or more, and 
the average daily wage in Detroit factories 
is $2.40. This accounts, therefore, for an- 
nual wages to the tune of $54,000,000. 
Again the figure is conservative. An esti- 
mate from a leading maker puts the 
weekly wage bill for Detroit alone at 
$1,000,000. 

Workmen must be directed, — their 
product handled’ commercially, and this 
necessitates a great corps of well-paid 
office help. The rule seems to be that one 
office man or woman (including company 
officers actively employed) is needed for 
every eight workmen. Their average 
salary is very modestly estimated at 
$1,000 per vear, which swells our distribu- 
tion of wages to the rather impressive 
total of $64,000,000. 

Here is something to ponder over: The 
automobile and its allied industries have 
done more to solve the age-old problem of 
the unemployed than anything that has 
happened since the first railroad was built. 

Of course, in such a city as Detroit, the 
effects are more pronounced—more easily 
recognized, The literal truth is that every 
other industry in that city is suffering for 
want of the labor, or rather the class of 
labor, that has deserted to the automobile. 
As an instance of the way one trade has 
suffered, there are twenty-three barbers 
in a single factory, who are making more 
money as rough mechanics than they can 
at their regular work. 

On a Detroit street-car the other day 
an old employee was breaking in a new 
conductor. The elder man remarked to a 
passenger who noticed the tutoring process, 
that he had been with the company thirty 
vears, but that in the twelve months past 
he had taught more new men tlian in the 








entire twenty-nine years previous. 


“ The fact is, sir,” he went on. “TI have 
broken in enough men in this one year to 
man the whole Detroit street-car system 
anew. 

“Where do they go? Why, to the auto- 
mobile companies, of course. The com- 
pany’s rule is that new men must work 
ten days without pay. But before we can 
count up that far they find out that the 
factories’ rate is higher and off they go.” 

* Yes,” said a packer, “ I am being stung 
the same way. I used to have a lot of 
good German helpers—but they got wise to 
the higher wages. Now I have Polish. 
Not that I have anything against the 
Poles; they’re good workers. But I have 
to take raw men, who have not been here 
long, and so I must use interpreters and 
lose time generally.” 

But Detroit doesn’t complain. © She 
ean’t. Barring possibly her wholesale 
drug-houses, it seems that every other in- 
dustry in the city is indirectly affected, 
and immensely helped, by a connection of 
some sort with the automobile industry. 

However, this is not a Detroit story, or 
even a Michigan epic. We have only gone 
a short distance along the main highway 
upon which the completed automobile 
alone has been disporting itself. They are 
interesting and instructive cross-lines lead- 
ing in every direction. 

Thus far we have merely accounted for 
a beggarly $64,000,000 paid out to labor 
in the automobile factories alone—which 
happens to be twice the entire appropria- 
tion made by Congress for legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive purposes in these 
United States last year. We have taken 
no account of the cost of material, either 
raw or in a finished state, which is em- 
bodied in our 1910 ears. . 

But before reaching that factor—and it’s 
a tremendous one—hear this from a 
Michigan automobile manufacturer: “ We 
are putting enormous sums into  better- 
ments, because we have an abiding faith 
in the future of the automobile. This is 
an era of building for the automobile 
rather than one of automobile-building. 
I believe that for every man who is work- 
ing in an automobile factory this year 
there is a busy workman in some one of 
thé building trades, and that the aggre- 
gate wages paid out for these building 
operations for 1910 will duplicate the 
wages paid for our own workman. 

Here, then, is a hostage to fortune of 
sixty-odd millions more—a fair-sized wager 
that the business will not only be good, 
but better next year and the next and the 
next. But in any event the men in the 
building trades are getting their good dol- 
lars, in hand paid, every Saturday night. 
That money is safely launched upon its 
journey through fhe tills of the butcher, 
the baker, the provision dealer, and the 
outfitter—through the jobber and the 
wholesaler—out to the workers of raw 
material, creating new products of every 
sort, touching in its travels the utter- 
most corners of this big country. Detroit 
already has seen invested in her automo- 
bile factories by the twenty-three com- 
panies operating there, $10,000,000. 

Many dollars will come back to buy 
automobiles, by the way, of this money 
which once went to buy other automobiles. 
Does that sound like raising a country’s 
per capita by the boot-strap paradox? It 
isn’t, in the least. Every blow that is 
struck with a hammer in an automobile 
factory, every shovelful of dirt that is 
thrown out to permit a foundation stone 
to go in, adds to the real wealth, to the 
actual values that are daily being created 
by this industry, just as truly as though 
there were suddenly added to Uncle Sam’s 
great farm a new empire of fruitful crops 
whose sales would pour into his coffers 
more than half a billion of dollars a year. 
More, that is, than half the amount needed 
for the entire annual running expenses of 
this nation, including the sum to be spent 
in the next twelve months on the Panama 
Canal. 

But, you may say, this is all very well 
for Detroit, and Michigan as well. How 
about the rest of the country? Is it 
simply paying tribute to our Wolverine 
neighbors? 

By no manner of means. Automobiles 
are built in Indiana, in Minnesota, in 
Ohio, in Tennessee, in Kentucky, in 
Illinois, in Missouri, in Kansas; to name 
only a few of the Western States. They 
are doing well, also, in those fine old 
manufecturiz;. -*~ongholds, New York, 
Maine, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Delaware, to say nothing of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and other States in the 
East. There are one hundred and ninety- 
five automobile factories in this country, 
one hundred and fifty of them in opera- 
tion in July of this year. 

The principal trade paper of the auto- 
mobile and allied industries lists in its 
Buyer’s Index two hundred and sixty-four 
business classifications, exclusive of com- 
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pleted automobiles, of the parts, equip- 


ment, and tools required by automobile 
owners and builders. These things range 
through a long list, from acetylene and 
aluminum to voltmetres, wind-shields, and 
wrenches. 

Twenty-five States contribute to this list, 
and while Oregon, Colorado, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Texas manufacturers are 
listed in this advertising matter, it is 
doubtless true that there are many con- 
cerns of prominence along the Pacific 
*States which do not, for obvious reasons, 
patronize a trade paper published on the 
Atlantic tidewater, 

For the making of these various articles 
that are advertised, including complete 
ears, New York shows one hundred and 
seventy-three establishments to Michigan’s 
eighty-three. Ohio has seventy-five, Penn- 
sylvania sixty-four, Indiana forty-nine, 
Massachusetts forty-four, and New Jersey 
thirty-nine, to speak only of those States 
that are in the forefront of the procession. 

The mere cataloguing of these various 
concerns would extend this paper beyond 
its allotted length, and a summary of the 
more important ones must be deferred. 

But you have seen that the magnitude of 
this mighty industry, the enormous sums 
it is distributing, the incredible number of 
dinner-pails that it is filling, is already 
plainly foreshadowed. Like a mighty 
forest oak, its great trunk and vast shade 
first appeal to the eye. But a business, 
like an oak, grows only by extending the 
young and tender tips of its branches. 
And its increasing foliage typifies not only 
greater magnitude of trade, but greater 
distribution of wealth to those who furnish 
the bone and sinew. A frost which would 
check the growth of a tree at its utter- 
most tips would find its counterpart in a 
chilling of commercial conditions, and 
those dependent upon an industry who are 
least able to withstand the raw _ blasts 
would naturally be the first to suffer. 





Making an Imitation Cyclone 


ANY one can make the exact counter- 
part of a cyclone if he so desires. Of 
course a cyclone is caused by the air over 
a big area getting warm and light with 
small pressure. This air consequently 
tries to rise almost in a body and leave 
a partial vacuum behind, but the outside 
cold air .rushes in from all sides. Now, 
it is a scientifie and mechanical truth 
that when a fluid runs in from all sides 
toward a central point it causes a whirl- 
pool, or rotation, of the fluid. The exact 
analogy of a cyclone, then, although with 
the fluid water instead of air, is seen 
when the stopper is pulled out of the bot- 
tom of a basin full of water. An almost 
perfect vacuum, as far as the water is 
concerned, is caused by the water imme- 
diately over the stopper’s renning out. 
The rest of the water rushes in from all 
directions and a whirlpool is the result. 
There is one difference here from the air 
eyelone. In the air the force with which 
it rushes toward the centre greatly com- 
presses the air whirling at that point and 
makes it very dense, so dense, in fact, that 
a straw carried in the central whirl can 
be driven into a big block of wood without 
bending. Of course in a whirlpool the 
water is not compressed, remaining practi- 
cally the same in density all the time. 
That is one highly important property of 
water, it is practically incompressible. 
Nevertheless, it is very interesting to see 
the whirl form in a basin and know that 
the mechanical laws are the same as in 
a formation of a cyclone many miles 
wide, 


The News by Windmill 


In certain parts of Holland births, mar- 
riages, and deaths are frequently an- 
nounced by the windmills, instead of in 
the newspapers. When a miller gets mar- 
ried he stops his mill with the arms of 
the wheel in an oblique position and with 
the sails unfurled. His friends and guests 
often do likewise with their mills, in 
token of the ceremony. 

To indicate a birth, the wheel is stopped 
with the arms in a slanting position, but 
at a more acute angle than for a mar- 
riage, and with the two upper sails un- 
furled. 

Should a miller die, the sails of his 
mill are all furled, and the wheel is 
turned round until the arms assume an 
upright cross, in which position they are 
left until after the funeral has taken 
place. 








A Chemical Explanation of 
Insanity 


Some specialists explain insanity as the 
result of an alteration of the chemistry 
of the blood in action on the brain. All 
forms of dementia, weakness of judgment, 
the delirium of fever, as well as the nerv- 
ous excesses of the alcoholic subject, are 
said to be results of the same cause, or 
the action of blood upon the brain. The 
theory is an ancient one, but still persists, 








Another Remarkable 
Haynes Car 


In 1910 we startled the motor world by placing the 
Haynes ‘‘ Model 19’”’ 5-passenger touring car on the market 
at the astonishingly low price of $2000. 

The effect upon the trade and public was instantaneous. 
Within 30 days from the time our first announcement had 
appeared in the National Magazines we had definite, 
advance-payment orders for more cars that we could make. 

This new model not only appealed to the man who was 
considering paying $3000 for a car, and who saw in this 
Haynes an opportunity of saving $1000 on his purchase. 

But it appealed to the man who found that by paying 
only $500 more than the cost of a temporary car of common 
quality it was possible for him to get a car of known 
quality and reputation that would prove a permanently 
satisfactory investment. 

Probably no other car that has ever been put on the 
market has been as critically examined by experts as was 
this new Haynes. 

Other manufacturers of high-grade cars were anxious to 
know what manner of car this ‘‘ Model 10’’ was, and the 
one criticism that was made was that 7t was financially 
impossible to put out a car of the Haynes ‘‘ Model 19” 
quality at $2000 and make a profit. 

They predicted that either it would be necessary for us 
to reduce the quality or increase the price. 

We have done neither. 

Aside from minor improv a wider, roomier ton- 
neau, longer wheel base, etc.—the car remains unchanged, 
and it also remains the most remarkable automobile value 
ever put on the market. “4 





HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 








The Haynes “Model 20” 
for 1911 


This is the latest model of the car that marked a new 
era in the purchase price of high-grade cars. 

It has 35-40 horsepower. 

It has a longer, roomier tonneau than last vear’s model. 

It has 114-inch wheel base. 

It is not only fully equipped, but the equipment is of the 
best grade obtainable. 

For example, every car will be supplied with the well- 
known Warner Auto Meter—costing three times as much 
as most of the speed indicators that are put on cars 
(Only a speed indicator of this quality is entitled to be 
put on a car like the Haynes.) 

All other equipment is of like character. 

Last year’s phenomenal response to our announcement 
of a Haynes at $2000 convinced us that the large majority 
of buyers prefer a car of known quality if it can be had at 
anywhere near the price asked for common-quality cars. 

And the fact that the 1910 Haynes was the first serious 
attempt to meet this demand gave the car a decidedly 
enviable place among better-grade cars. 

This year’s ‘‘ Model 20,” with its added refinements, is 
the best possible evidence that we propose to maintain the 
Haynes supremacy. 

Orders are already in for early Fall deliveries on these 
cars, and we strongly advise those who are contemplating 
the purchase of a permanent car of known merit and reputa- 
tion to communicate with us or our local representative 
at once. 


We will also put out a limited number of big seven- 
passenger palace cars, with fifty-horsepower, for those 
who prefer a car of this size. 


$2,000.00 Fully Equipped 


Top, Dust Hood, 


Glass Front, Presto-Light Tank, 


$75.00 Warner Auto Meter, Bosch Dual System Mag- 





neto, Robe and Foot Rail, Gray & Davis Lamps —and All 
MADE IN TOURING, SUBURBAN and HIKER MODELS 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


140 Main Street, KOKOMO, INDIANA 











Club Cocktails 


Taste right because 
mixed right—to meas- 
ure, not by guess. 


Simply strain 
through cracked 
ice and serve. 










Martini (gin base) and Manhat- 
tan (whiskey base) are the most 
popular. At all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
New York London 


HE estimation in .which American-made electric 

vehicles are held throughout the world may be 

judged by two foreign orders recently received by 

the Waverley Company, of Indianapolis. _ The first of these 

came from the distant islahd of Java, in the Dutch East 

Indies, from a Mr, J. E. Court, of the town of Cheribon. 

The order was for a Waverley four-pass@nger brougham, the most 

expensive car built by the company, and was accompanied by 
London exchange for the full value of the car and extras. 


The customer mentioned the fact that he had 
seen a Waverley advertisement in a copy of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY that came to him, and 
placed his order on the strength of this ad. 


The second order referred to was for a Waverley two-passenger 
coupé for the firm of Wm. Barbour & Sons, Ltd., the well-known 
linen-thread-manufacturers of Lisburn, Ireland. With the car goes 
an additional leather top, to be used in summer in place of the coupé 
top, this interchangeable feature being one of the special advantages 
of the Waverley coupés and broughams. 


From the Edison Monthly. 
























































































































If the World Turned Faster 


CONJECTURE has often been made as 
to what would happen if the earth were 
to rotate faster upon its axis than it does. 
Of course if it went eighteen times as fast 
,as it does now bodies at the equator 
would weigh nothing —a_ person would 
jump up into the air and fail to come 
down again. A man might weigh two 
hundred pounds at the poles and nothing 
at the equator, while his weight would 
vary for intermediate points. If he ap- 
proached the equator he would get lighter, 
and if he receded from it he would get 
heavier. A man could carry a house on 
his shoulders very near the equator, 
while near either pole he could only carry 
what one can now. On this account labor 
would be very dear near the poles and 
very cheap near the equator. It would 
certainly be interesting to know which 
section of the earth would be more popu- 
lous—whether every one would go north 
for good wages or go south for cheap 
workmen. The railroad problem would be 
momentous, unless the railroads all ran 
east and west, when a uniform rate would 
obtain on any particular east-and-west 
line. 

Journeys to the south would be even 
more popular than they are now, for they 
would make every one feel better and in 
buoyant spirits; more springy, too, so 
that people would walk farther without 
getting tired, and could jump over any 
obstacle that presented itself without 
coming down with too hard a thump. 

There is no planet now known that has 
such a rapid rotation as is pictured here, 
but there are several where man would 
weigh a great deal less than on the earth. 
On the moon a man would weigh only 
fifty or sixty pounds and could jump 
as many feet without suffering serious 
discomfort. But this state of affairs 
obtains over the whole planet, because it 
is due to absence of gravitative force and 
not to centrifugal, as would be the case 
on the rapidly rotating earth. 





Where Gravity Decreases 


4 MAN falling from a_ three-story 
building in New Orleans will not fall as 
fast as he would if he were in New York 
City. In fact, in hardly any two places 
will he fall with the same speed. This is 
because as we go toward the equator the 
force of gravity gets less and less, and 
consequently the acceleration of a falling 
hody becomes less, and the force of impact 
is therefore less. 

While it does not make very much dif- 
ference in the injury to a person falling 
from a height, it does make a difference 
in other things. Take a yifle and fire it 
exactly horizontally, and, if the gun is 
sixteen feet above the ground, say at 
New York, the bullet fired from such a 
rifle will strike the ground in exactly 
one second after it leaves the rifle. If 
the bullet has a horizontal velocity of a 
thousand feet per second it will strike 
the earth exactly one thousand feet away. 
Let us take the same rifle to a place where 
the foree of gravity is not the same as at 
New York, but a good deal smaller, say 
two-thirds smaller. We find that, if the 
gun is placed sixteen feet above the 
ground as before, and absolutely horizon- 
tal, the bullet will not fall the sixteen 
feet in one second, but will take over one 
and a half seconds to fall, thus enabling 
the bullet to be in the air during that 
length of time. Therefore it will strike 
the ground about one thousand six hun- 
dred feet away. Thus it is seen that the 
range of a rifle is ‘inereased as it is taken 
toward the equator. 

Of course there is no place on the earth 
where the foree of gravity is two-thirds 
smaller than at New York, but there are 
many places where the difference is con- 
siderable enough to affeet slightly the 
range of rifles. 





Distilled Gold 


THE investigations of a French chemist 
show that gold in the electric furnace 
boils freely at a temperature of 2,400 
degrees Centigrade. In two or three 
minutes, it is said, from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty grams of gold 
pass into the state of vapor. In con- 
densing upon a cold body, this golden 
vapor forms filiform masses and = cubic 
crystals. At its temperature of ebulli- 
tion gold dissolves a little carbon, which, 
at the time of resolidification, is deposit- 
ed in the form of graphite. 

In an alloy of gold and copper, copper 
distils first. In an alloy of gold and tin, 
the tin distils more abundantly than the 
gold, and, when a large quantity of ‘these 
mixed vapors is taken, the tin burns on 
contact with the oxygen of the air, form- 
ing oxide of tin, colored purple by a fine 
dust of condensed gold. This is one meth- 
od of preparing ‘the color known as 
* purple of Cassius.” 
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AMBIGUOUS 


“Where does this road lead to?” 
“T’ll tell you when we strike the bottom.” 





This car holds fast at 45 degrees 


> 


The Detroit is made 
entirely in our own 
shops with infinite 
pains as to choice of 
material and mechan- 
ical harmony. 


The Detroit literature 


ee. tells of fifty practical 


advantages resulting 
from its flawless construction. 





Forinstance, take the vital item of your safety. 


Five braking surfaces, 80 inches more than 
any other electric, contribute to your ab- 
solute control of the car under every 
condition of driving. 


There are foot brakes to each rear hub ; one 
to the motor, operated by the controller ; 
one to each end of the counter shaft, 
tested to operate on a grade of 45 degrees 
with a normal pressure of the foot. 


ANDERSON CARRIAGE CO., Dept. H M, DETROIT, MICH. 
| 30 





with a normal pressure of the foot 


ia 


CL Zea CE SE __— 
— PF ELECTRIC 
A series of official mileage tests are being 


made by a Detroit equipped with an 
Edison A-6 Battery. 


These runs start from the Edison factory at 
Orange, N. J. They cover routes over 
countty roads and hills through New 
Jersey. 


The DETROIT has already made 
several of these runs, ranging 
from 100 to 131 miles on a single 
discharge of the battery. 


The final results of these tests will prove 
conclusively the dependability of the 
Detroit and the superior mileage of 
the Edison battery. 


Get the Detroit Electric and the Edison 
books and learn about this splendid car 
and its wonderful battery. 





MR. TAFT AND HIS 
CRITICS 


(Continued from page 15.) 


and the next day they are off raising hell 
somewhere else. You have got to do 
something like that.” 

But Mr. Taft is not that sort of a man. 
Popular criticism is trying to prod him 
into doing things that are entirely foreign 


to his personality and nature. The rela- 


tion of public men to the national con- 
stituency is always an interesting study. 
When “ Big Tim” Sullivan was in Con: 
gress from his Bowery district, he said, 
“I represent my district better than 
Daniel Webster could have done it.” 
There is truth in what he said. Mr. 
Roosevelt was one of those fortunate 
beings in public life who seemed to be 
absolutely immune from popular criticism 
of his personal actions. He violated every 
precedent and tradition of the Presiden- 
tial office that he could find out anything 
about, and instead of suffering he was 
exalted in the public esteem. He wrote 
letters of congratulation to prize-fighters 
when they won a battle, and the country 
grinned appreciatively. Poor Mr. Taft 
goes to two or three baseball games and 
there is much sad shaking of heads and 
muttered comment about his frivolities. 
One would almost think that he was pay- 
ing the penalty of the long abstinence 
from popular criticism enjoyed by the 
preceding occupant of the White House. 
Here are two pieces of newspaper 
criticism taken from the World and the 
Evening Post of New York, which are so 
obviously intended to be fair and friendly 
as to make it difficult for the closest 
friends of the Taft administration to re- 
fute them. First, from the World: “ Mr. 
Taft has tried to be everybody’s friend, 
and as usual in such cases he has not 
succeeded in fully pleasing anybody. The 
public knows that he is honest and sin- 
cere and patriotic, but it is not sure that 
he measures up to the full requirements 
of his office. It would like a little more 
independence, a little less partisanship, a 
little more reliance upon his own common 
sense, a little more courage, a little less 
veneration for the elder statesmen of the 
Republican party, and a little less organi- 
zation politics. In short, there would be 
less unfriendly criticism of the Taft ad- 
ministration if the President would follow 
more closely the example of executives 


‘like Governor Hughes and Mayor Gaynor. 


They seem to have the secret that he has 
missed.” 

And this from the Evening Post: “ The 
peculiar weakness of Mr. Taft as a direct- 
ing force, the peculiar deficiency he has 
exhibited in respect of political sagacity, 
has never been more conspicuous than in 
this complacent view of his own defeat. 
After staking his prestige on a particular 
issue, after identifying himself with a 
legislative programme in such a way as 
to leave no doubt that he regarded its 
adoption as indispensable to the success 
of his administration, he seems ready to 
accept defeat as a thing for which he can- 
not justly be held in any way _ ac- 
countable. ... He has shown a certain 
mechanicalness, a certain want of that 
vital touch without which a _ powerful 
hold on public affairs is impossible. .. . 
A large part of the influence that a Presi- 
dent can wield, through the pressure of 
publie opinion, comes from the fact that 
the nation listens to him as it listens to 
no one else. But the retention of: this 
position of advantage, the continued pos- 
session of this great leverage bestowed 
upon him by his office, is dependent on 
his husbanding of his resources. If he is 
ready to speak every day in the week and 
to pour out his thoughts or feelings just as 
they happen. to come, he will soon find his 
audience wanting... . 4 A want of per- 
spective, a lack of the feeling that some 
things must be done and that others 
are best left alone, has been no small 
part of the cause of Mr. Taft’s trou- 
bles.” 

I have chosen to reprint here these two 
acute comments because they fairly repre- 
sent the intelligent position of the criti- 
cism to which Mr. Taft is now being sub- 
jected. The President has none of the 
salient traits that mark out and distin- 
guish natural leaders of men in the field 
of politics and elsewhere. He came into 
his present office on the strength of the 
political prestige and authority of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and he received a larger 
vote than was ever cast for any other 
President of the United States. He is 
what he is, and what he has always been: 
a courteous, high-minded gentleman who 
had proved his competence in every public 
task he had undertaken, who possesses 
wide experience in public service, and 
who has a trained intelligence. He is 
doing the best he can in the most diffi- 
cult, trying, and responsible job in the 
country. He has no other desires than 
the best interest of the United States. 
He is doing the best he can, and while 
he is making mistakes, nobody suffers 
more than (1 had almost said but) 
himself. 












































































































































the Health , om 
of the Outdoor Woman 


is proverbial. With health comes strength and both go far to make a suc- 
cessful life. ‘Thousands of American women know that 


ANHEUSER BUSC}., 


e 
SViubine 
has brought them the priceless boon of health. To poorly nourished and 
anaemic women it is of inestimable value. 


Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A Pure Malt Product 
and NOT an alcoholic beverage. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, Mo. 





















Detroit, Mich.—Home 
Houston, Tex.—Peden Iron and Steel Co:, 


Expert Engineers 


Kansas City,Mo.—Laidlaw & Baum,615 Bryant Bld. 
Lancaster, Pa.—J. H. Wickersham 
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to Help You Build 


Atlanta, Georgia—Roelker & Lee, 607 Rhodes Bld. Milwaukee, Wis.—I. S. Leland, 733 Wells Building. 
Baltimore, Md.—Layton F. Smith, 403 Wilson Bld. New Orleans, La.—Barbarey Morris Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.—E. L. Penruddocke, 215 Godchaux Building. 
1201 Brown-Marx Bld. New York City—Hermann Fougner, 
Boston, Mass.—H. P. Converse & Co., 25 Madison Sq. North. 
88 Broad Street. Pittsburg, Pa.— Richard Irvin, 507 House Bld. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—F. R. Swift, 369 Pearl St. Portland, Ore.—J. A. Currey, 
Butte, Montana—Nelson & Pederson. 1009 Board of Trade Building. 
Chicago, Il.—A. K. Adler & Richmond, Va.—Roelker & Lee, 
. H. Page, Bedford Building. 
Columbus, Ohio— William Piez, 
616 Col. Sav. and Trust Building. 
Dallas, Tex.—E. S. Thayer, j 
Terminal Building. 
Denver, Colo.—G. W. Phillips, 




















State Bank Building 
Roswell, New Mexico— Reed & Wilson 
St. Louis, Mo.—A. J. Widmer, 
843 Century Building. 
St. Paul, Minn.—A. H. Schuett, 
lips, 416 Pioneer Building. 
414 Miajeate Building. Salt Lake City,Utah—The Walker Co., 
fice, : 427 Walker Block. 
Trussed Concrete Building. Reinforce ed San Francisco, Cal.—Felix Kahn, 
C ‘ete 304 Macdonough Building. 
700 Willows Street. oncrete Seattle, Wash.—A. T. Nelson, 14 Downs Bid. 
indianapolis,Ind.—C.B.Maycr,321 B. of T. Bld. Syracuse,N.Y.—Paul C.Nugent,417 University PI. 
Youngstown, Ohio—Factory. 
. Canada—Trusted Concrete Steel Co., Lid., 
Los Angeles, Cal.—J. E. Heber, 703 Central Bld. Walkerville, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
Louisville, Ky.—Craven & Knighton, 133 Sixth Street. Sales Agents in many other cities. 





Consult the Kahn System Engineers 


HATEVER you are plan- EFORE YOU BUILD, write 
V¢ ning inconstruction—-buildings, us. Let us give you the latest 

bridges, reservoirs, sewers, tun- information on advanced building 
nels—these expert engineers are at your methods and show you the marked 
service withoutcharge,co-operatingwith advantages in using Kahn System 
your architect. Back of them is our Products. 
wide experience and success with Kahn _ reinforced Concrete with Kahn Trussed Bars. 
System Reinforced Concrete in more Colemn Fiooping, ib Metal end Cap Bess, 
than 4,000 important buildings. Kahn Roofs, Sidings. Floors, Partitions and Ceilings 
System buildings are fireproof and per- _ Plastering and Stucco with Rib Lath and Rib Studs 
manent—Save insurance, repairs, de- Fireproof Windows with United Steel Sash. 


Wat fing and Finishing with Trus-Con Prod- 
lays—cannot burn down or wear out. “une ; 





Catalogues, Estimates and Suggestions are Free 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 541 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 








NEW CASTLE : PORTSMOUTH -NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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For beauty of location, attractive surroundings, and exceptionally 
perfect and complete service the 


HOTEL WENTWORTH 


is concededly first among the popular resorts of the New England coast. 
Located three miles from Portsmouth; directly on the sea, at New Castle, 


its accessibility makes it the favorite among the many stopping-places 
included in the Ideal Tour—-truly, an automobilist’s paradise. 


Every facility for sport and recreation. Fine golf course, yachting, 
fishing, still and surf bathing, and well-equipped garage under com- 
petent supervision. Music by symphony orchestra. Accommodates 
500. Local and long-distance telephone in each room. Send today 
for a beautifully illustrated book. 

WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY A lal th eon Wine Rec 


Hotel Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C, 
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The One Complete Writing-Adding Machine 

is the Model 11 
Remington 

Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and 
Subtracting Attachment 































It writes the headings; it writes the items; it writes the amounts; 
it adds the amounts; it makes subtractions from the amounts; it 
gives the totals; it writes the totals; it proves the totals; it writes 
as many copies as you want; if does everything. 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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The Equipment of America’s Best 





The following automobile manufacturers 
permit us to announce that they are using 
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Jack up wheel and remove 
rim and damaged tire --- 





‘Substitute a spare rim carry- 
ing already inflated tire--- 
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DEMOUNTA 


To Carry Your Spare Tires Inflated, Ready for Instant Use 
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The Acme Motor Car Co. 

American Locomotive Co. 

The Bartholomew Co. 

The Berkshire Car Co. 

B. C. K. Motor Car Co. 

Chadwick Engineering 
Works 

Chalmers Motor Co. 

Coates-Goshen Mfg. Co. 

Cole Motor Car Co. 

The Corbin Motor Vehicle 
Corp. 

The Croxton-Keeton 
Motor Co. 

Fal Motor Co. 

Inter-State Automobile Co. 

Marion Motor Car Co. 

Matheson Automobile Co. 

Mercer Automobile Co. 

Moline Automobile Co. 





Packard Motor Car Co. 

Moon Motor Car Co. 

Mora Company 

National Motor Vehicle 
Co. 


|Owen Motor Car Co. 


Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 
The Pope Mfg. Co. 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 
Pullman Motor Car Co. 
Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 
Simplex Motor Car Co. 
The Speedwell Motor 
Car Co. 

Springfield Motor Car Co. 
Staver Carriage Co. 
Studebaker Automobile Co. 
The Stuyvesant Motor Co. 
E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 













---and most of the other progressive manufacturers, 
realizing the great advantages of this equipment, are 
large users of the up-to-date Firestone rims. 





© You need not wait for your new car before enjoying the advantages of Firestone 
Quick-Detachable Demountable Rims. You can have them equipped on your 
present car right now, as we explain a little further on. 







And resume your journey 
without loss of time, annoying 
exertion, or even tire pumping 


'yY YOU SHOULD HAVE THEM 


They equip you to make quick tire-changes right on the spot, without loss of time, hard work, or even pumping-up. You merely 
substitute an already inflated tire for the injured one, rim and all, and resume your tnp. 
e%N The number of tire-changes you can make per trp is not restricted to the number of spare inflated tires you carry. 
: Additional changes can be made without removing rim from wheel, using only the quick-detachable rims in the regular 
way, without reference to the demountable feature. 
There are no lugs or staybolts of any kind to bother with in the up-to-date Firestone Rims. It’s easy to substitute 
an inflated tire on the road, and easy to change and repair the damaged tire on the spare rim when you get back. 
© No matter where you live, you can have the Firestone Quick-Detachable Rims put on ‘your present car 
right now. They cost from $65 to $90 per complete set, applied to your car, ac- 
cording to size of tire used. You will save this amount in tire bills alone in a 
very short time, as they remove all temptation to run your injured tire for 
even a short distance and so ruin them. 















Think of the saving in tire delay, tire work, and tire expense. 
Send the attached coupon and we will give you full infor- 
mation and name of your nearest demonstrating dealer 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


‘* America’s largest exclusive tire makers ’’ 


AKRON, OHIO, AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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